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CHAPTER XLVI. 


‘*O life ! thou art a galling load 
Along a rough, a weary road, 
To wretches such as I.” 
THE crisis has come, she tells herself with a rather grim smile. 
Well, better have it and get it over. 

That there had been a violent scene between Baltimore and 
his wife after dinner had somehow become known to her, and the 
marks of it still betray themselves in the former’s frowning brow 
and sombre eyes. 

It had been more of a scene than usual. Lady Baltimore, 
generally so calm, had for once lost herself, and given way toa 
passion of indignation that had shaken her to her very heart’s 
core. Though so apparently unmoved, and almost insolent in 
her demeanour towards Lady Swansdown during their interview, 
she had been, nevertheless, cruelly wounded by it, and could not 
forgive Baltimore in that he had been its cause. 

As for him, he could not forgive her all she had said and 
looked. With a heart on fire he had sought Lady Swansdown, 
the one woman whom he knew understood and believed in him. 
It was a perilous moment, and Beatrice knew it. She knew too 
that angry despair was driving him into her arms, not: honest 
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affection. She was strong enough to face this, and refuse to de- 
ceive herself about it. 

“T didn’t think you and Beauclerk had anything in common,” 
says Baltimore, seating himself beside her on the low lounge that 
is half hidden from the public gaze by the Indian curtains that 
fall at each side of it. He had made no pretence of finishing the 
dance. He had led the way, and she had suffered herself to be 
led into the small ante-room that, half smothered in early spring 
flowers, lay off the dancing room. 

“Ah! you see you have yet much to learn about me,” says 
she with an attempt at gaiety—that fails however. 

“ About you—no!” says he almost defiantly. “Don’t tell me 
I have deceived myself about you, Beatrice. You are all I have 
left to fall back upon now.” His tone is reckless to the last 
degree. 

“A forlorn pis-aller,” says she steadily, with a forced smile, 
“What is it, Cyril?” —looking at him with sudden intentness— 
“Something has happened? What?” 

“The old story,” returns he. “And Iam sick of it. I have 
thrown up my hand. I would have been faithful to her, Beatrice. 
I swear that—but—she does not care for my devotion. And as 
for me— now——” He throws out his arms as if tired to death, 
and draws in his breath heavily. 

“ Now?” says she leaning forward. 

“Am I worth your acceptance ?” says he, turning sharply to 

er. ‘I hardly dare to think it, and yet—you have been kind 
to me—and your own lot is not an altogether happy one— 
and 

He pauses. 

“Do you hesitate ?” asks she very bitterly, although her pale 


lips are smiling. 

“Will you risk it all?” says he sadly. “Will you come away 
with me? I feel I have no friend on earth but you. Will you 
take pity on me? I shall not stay here, whatever happens. I 
have striven against Fate too long—it has overcome me. 


” 


Another land—a different life—complete forgetfulness—— 
“Do you know what you are saying?” asks Lady Swansdown, 
who has grown deadly white. 
“Yes. I have thought it all out. It is for you now to decide. 
I have sometimes thought I was not entirely indifferent to you, 
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and, at all events, we are friends in the best sense of the term. 
If you were a happy married woman, Beatrice, I should not 
speak to you like this, but as it is—in another land—if you will 
come with me—we——’” 

“Think, thznk,” says she, putting up her hand to stay him 
from further speech. “All this is said in a moment of angry 
excitement ; you have called me your friend, and truly. I am 
so far at touch with you that I can see you are very unhappy. 
You have had—forgive me if I probe you—but you have had 
some—some words with your wife ?” 

“Final words. I hope—I think.” 

“T do zot, however. All this will blow over, and . Come, 
Cyril, face it! Are you really prepared to deliberately break 
the last link that holds you to her?” 

“There is no link. She has cut herself adrift long since. She 
will be g/ad to be rid of me.” 

“And you; will you be glad to be rid of her?” 

“Tt will be better,” says he shortly. 

“ And—the boy?” 

“Don't let us go into it,” says he, a little wildly. 


“Oh, but we must—we must,” says she. “The boy—you 


” 


will—— 

“T shall leave him to her. It is all she has. I am nothing to 
her. I cannot leave her desolate.” 

“ How you consider her,” says she, in a choking voice. She 
could have burst into tears. What a heart! and that woman to 
treat him so, whilst———_ Oh, it is hard, hard /” 

“T tell you,” says she presently, “that you have not gone 
into this thing. To-morrow you will regret all that you have 
now said.” 

“If you refuse me—yes. It lies in your hands, now. Ave 
you going to refuse me ?” 

“Give me a moment,” says she, faintly. She has risen to 
her feet, and is so standing that he cannot watch her. Her 
whole soul is convulsed. Shall she? Shall she not? The 
scales are trembling. 

That woman’s face! How it rises before her now; pale, cold, 
contemptuous. With what an insolent air she had almost 
ordered her from her sight. And yet—and yet 

She can remember that disdainful face kind, and tender. 

15* 
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and loving! A face she had once delighted to dwell upon! 
And Isabel had been very good to her once—when others had 
not been kind—and when Swansdown, her natural protector, had 
been scandalously untrue to his trust. Isabel had loved her 
then, and now, how was she about to requite her? Was she to let 
her know her to be false, not only in thought but in reality. 
Could she live and see that pale face, in imagination, filled with 
scorn for the desecrated friendship that once had been a real 
bond between them. 

Oh! A groan that is almost a sob breaks from her. The 
scale has gone down to one side. It is all over; hope, and 
love, and joy. Isabel has won. 

She has been leaning against the arm of the lounge. Now 
she once more sinks back upon the seat as though standing is 
impossible to her. 

“Well?” says Baltimore, laying his hand gently upon hers. 
His touch seems to burn her. She flings his hand from her and 
shrinks back. 

“You have decided!” says he, quickly. “You will not come 
with me?” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” cries she. “It is impossible!” A little 
curious laugh breaks from her that is cruelly akin to a cry. 
“There is too much to remember!” says she, suddenly. 

“You think you would be wronging fer,” says Baltimore, 
reading her correctly. “I have told you you are at fault there. 
She would bless the chance that swept me out of her life. And 
as for me, I should have no regrets. You need not fear that.” 

“Ah! That is what I do fear,” says she, in a low tone. 

“ Well, you have decided,” says he, after a pause. “ After all, 
why should I feel either disappointment or surprise? What is 
there about me that should tempt any woman to cast in her 
lot with mine ?” 

“Much,” says Lady Swansdown, deliberately. “But the one 
great essential is wanting. You have no love to give. It is all 
given.” She leans towards him and regards him earnestly. 
“Do you really think you are in love with me? Shall I tell 
you who you ave in love with?” She lets her soft cheek fall 
into her hand and looks up at him from under her long lashes. 

“You can tell me what you will,” says he, a little impatiently. 

“Listen then,” says she, with a rather broken attempt at 
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gaiety. “You are in love with that good, charming, irritating, 
impossible, but most lovable person in the world—your own 
wife !” 

“Pshaw!” says Baltimore, with an irritable gesture. “We will 
not discuss her, if you please.” 

“As you will. To discuss her or leave her name out of it 
altogether will not, however, alter matters.” . 

“You have quite made up your mind?” asks he, presenily, 
looking at her searchingly. “You will let me go alone into 
exile ?” 

“You will not go,” returns she, trying to speak with convic- 
tion, but looking very anxious. 

“T certainly shall. There is nothing else left for me to do. 
Life here is intolerable.” 

“There is one thing,” says she, her voice trembling. “You 
might make it up with her,” 

“Do you think I haven’t tried,” says he, with a harsh laugh. 
“I’m tired of making advances. I have done all that man can 
do. No; I shall not try again. My one regret in leaving 


England will be that I shall not see you again!” 

“ Don’t !” says she, hoarsely. 

“T believe, in my soul,” says he, hurriedly, “that you do care 
forme. That it is only because of “er that you will not listen 
to me.” 


” 


Her voice 


” 


“You are right. I”—in a low tone—* I——. 
fails her. She presses her hands tightly together. “I confess, 
says she, with terrible abandonment, “that I might have 
listened to you, had I not liked er so well.” 

“ Better than me, apparently,” says he, bitterly. “She has had 
the best of it all through.” 

“There we are quits then,” says she, quite as bitterly. “ Be- 
cause you like her better than me.” 

“Tf so, do you think I would speak to you as I have spoken ?” 

“Yes, I think that. A man is always more or less of a baby. 
Years of discretion he seldom reaches. You are angry with your 
wife and would be revenged upon her, and your way to re- 
venge yourself is to make a second woman hate you.” 

“ A second?” 

“{ should probably hate you in six months,” says she with a 
touch of passion. “I am not sure that I do not hate you now.” 
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Her nerve is fast failing her. If she had had a doubt about 
it before, the certainty now that Baltimore’s feeling for her is 
merely friendship—the desire of a lonely man for some sym- 
pathetic companion—anything but love—has entered into her and 
crushed her. He would devote the rest of his life to her. She 
is sure of that, but always it would be a life filled with an un- 
availing regret. A horror of the whole situation has seized 
upon her. She will zever be anything more to him than a 
pleasant memory, whilst he to her must be an ever-growing 
pain. Oh, to be able to wrench herself free—to be able to 
forget him and blot him out of her mind for ever. 

“A second woman!” repeats he, as if struck by this thought 
to the exclusion of all others. 

“Yes.” 

“You think, then,” gazing at her, “ that se hates me?” 

Lady Swansdown breaks into a low but mirthless laugh. The 
most poignant anguish rings through it. 

“ She—she!” cries she, as if unable to control herself, and 
then stops suddenly, placing her hand on her forehead. “Oh, 
no, she doesn’t hate you,” she says. “But how you betray your- 
self! Do you wonder I laugh? Did ever azy man so give 
himself away? You have been declaring to me for months that 
she hates you, yet when J put it into words, or you think I do, 
it seems as though some fresh new evil had befallen you. 
Ah, give up this 7é/e of Don Juan, Baltimore. It doesn’t 
suit you.” 

“T have had no desire to play the part,” says he with a frown. 

“No? And yet you ask a woman, for whom you scarcely 
bear a passing affection, to run away with you—to defy public 
opinion for your sake, and so forth. You would advise her to 
count the world well lost for love—such love as yours! You 
pour every bit of the old rubbish into one’s ears, and yet——” 
she stops abruptly. A very storm of anger and grief and despair 
is shaking her to her heart’s core. 

“Well ?” says he, still frowning. 

“What have you to offer me in exchange for all you ask me 
to give up? A heart filled with thoughts of another! No 


‘If you persist in thinking——” 
“Why should I wof think it? When I tell you there is danger 
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of my hating you, as your wife might perhaps hate you—your 
first thought is for her! ‘ You think, then, that she hates me ?’” 
(she imitates the anxiety of his tone with angry truthfulness). 
“ Not one word of horror at the thought that 7 might hate you 
six months hence.” 

“Perhaps I did not believe you would,” says he with some 
embarrassment. 

“Ah, that is so like a man! You think, don’t you, that you 
were made to be loved. There, go... Leaveme... .” 

He would have spoken to her again, but she rejects the idea 
with such bitterness that he is necessarily silent. She has 
covered her face with her hands .... Presently she is alone. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


‘** But there are griefs, ay, griefs as deep: 
The friendship turned to hate, 
And deeper still, and deeper still 
Repentance come too late, too late!" 
Joyce, on the whole, had not enjoyed last night’s dance at The 
Court. Barbara had been there, and she had gone home with 
her and Monkton after it, and on waking this morning a sense 
of unreality, of dissatisfaction, is all that comes to her. No 
pleasant flavour is on her mental palate, there is only a vague 
feeling of failure and a dislike to looking into things—to analyse 
matters as they stand. 

Yet where the failure came in she would have found it 
difficult to explain even to herself. Everybody, so far as she 
was concerned, had behaved perfectly, that is, as she—if she had 
been compelled to say it out /oud—would have desired them to 
behave. Mr. Beauclerk had been polite enough, not Zoo polite, 
and Lady Baltimore had made a great deal of her, and Barbara 
had said she looked lovely, and Freddy had said something— 
oh, absurd, of course, and not worth repeating, but still flattering— 
and those men from the barracks at Clonbree had been a perfect 
nuisance, they were so pressing with their kind attentions, and 
so eager to get a dance, and Mr. Dysart—— 

Well, that fault could not be laid to 42s charge; therefore, of 
course, he was all that could be desired. He was circumspect 
to the last degree. He had not been pressing with his attentions. 
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He had indeed been so kind and nice that he had only asked 
her for one dance, and during the short quarter of an hour that 
that took to get through he had been so admirably conducted as 
to restrain his conversation to the most commonplace, and had 
not suggested that the conservatory was a capital place to get 
cool in between the dances. 

The comb—she was doing her hair at the time—caught in 
her hair as she came to this point, and she flung it angrily froin 
her, and assured herself that the tears that had suddenly come 
into her eyes arose from the pain that that hateful instrument 
of torture had caused her. 

Yes—Felix had taken the right course. He _ had at last 
learned that she could never be anything to him—could never 
forgive him. It showed great dignity in him, great strength of 
mind. She had told him—at least, given him to understand— 
when in London, that he should forget her, and he 4ad forgotten. 
He had obeyed her. The comb must have hurt her again, and 
worse 7/:zs time, because now the tears are running down her 
cheeks. How horrible it is to be unforgiving. People who 
don’t forgive zever go to Heaven. There seems to be some sort 
of vicious consolation in this thought. 

In truth, Dysart’s behaviour to her since his return had been 
all she had led him to understand it ought to be. He is so 
changed towards her in every way, that sometimes she has 
wondered if he has forgotten all the strange, unhappy past, and 
is now entirely emancipated from the torture of love unrequited 
that once had been his. 

It is a train of thought she has up to this shrank from 
pursuing, yet which (she being strong in certain ways) should 
have been pursued by her, to the bitter end. One small fact, 
however, had rendered her doubtful. Shecould not fail to notice 
that whenever he and she were together, in morning-room, ball- 
room, or at luncheon or dinner, or breakfast, though he will not 
approach or voluntarily address her, unless she first makes 
an advance towards him—a rare occurrence—still, if she raises 
her eyes to his—anywhere, at any moment—it is to find Ais 
on her. 

And what sad eyes! Searching, longing, despairing, angry, 
but always full of an indescribable tenderness. 

Last night she had specially noticed this, but then last night 
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he had specially held aloof from her. No,no. It was no use 
dwelling upon it. He would not forgive. That chapter in 
her life was closed. To attempt to open it again would be to 
court defeat. 

Joyce, however, had not been the only one to whom last 
night had been a disappointment. Beauclerk’s determination 
to propose to her, to put his fortune to the touch, and so gain 
hers, failed. Either the fates were against him, or else she 
herself was in a wilful mood. She had refused to leave the 
dancing room with him on any pretext whatsoever, unless to gain 
the coolness of the crowded hall outside, or the still more in- 
habited supper-room. 

He was not dismayed, however. And there was no need to 
do things precipitately. There was plenty of time. There 
could be zo doubt about the fact that she preferred him to any 
of the other men of her acquaintance. He had discovered that 
she had refused Dysart not only once, but twice. This he had 
drawn out of Isabel by a mild and apparently meaningless, but 
nevertheless incessant and abstruse, cross-examination. Natu- 
rally! He could see at once the reason for that. No girl who 
had been once honoured by zs attentions could possibly give 
her heart to another. No girl ever yet refused an honest offer 
unless her mind was filled with the image of another fellow. 
Mr. Beauclerk found no difficulty about placing “the other 
fellow” in this case. Norman Beauclerk was 42s name! What 
woman in her senses would prefer that tiresome Dysart—with 
his “downright honesty” business so gloomily developed—to 
him—Beauclerk? Answer: not one. 

Well, she shall be rewarded now, dearz little girl. He will make 
her happy for life by laying his name and—prospective—fortune 
at her teet! To-day he will end his happy bachelor state, and 
sacrifice himself on the altar of love. 

Thus resolved, he walks up through the lands of The Court 
through the valley filled with opening fronds of ferns, and 
through the:spinney beyond that again, until he comes to where 
the Monktons live. The house seems very silent; knocking at 
the door, the maid comes to tell him that Mr. and Mrs. 
Monkton and the children are out, but that Miss Kavanagh is 
within. 

Happy circumstance. Surely the fates favour him. They 
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always ave, by-the-bye, sure sign that he is deserving of good 
luck. 

Thanks. Miss Kavanagh then. His compliments, and hopes 
that she is not too fatigued to receive him. 

The maid having shown him into the drawing-room retires with 
the message, and presently the sound of little high-heeled shoes 
crossing the hall tells him that Joyce is approaching. His 
heart beats high—not immoderately high—to be uncertain is 
to be more or less unnerved, but there is no uncertainty about 
Ais wooinz. Still, it pleases him to know that in spite of her 
fatigue she could not bring herself to deny herself to Aim. 

“Ah! How good of you,” says he as she enters, meeting her 
with both hands outstretched. “I feared the visit was too early! 
A very détise on my part! But you are the soul of kindness 
always.” 

“ Early!” says Joyce, with a little laugh. “Why you might 
have found me chasing the children round the garden three 
hours ago. Providentially,” giving him one hand, the ordinary 
one, and ignoring his other, “their father and mother were bound 
to go to Lisdown this afternoon and took them with them or I 
should have been dead long before this.” 

“Ah!” says Beauclerk, and then with increasing tenderness. 
“So glad they were removed. It would have been too much for 
you, wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes—I daresay—though on the whole I don’t believe I mind 
them,” says Miss Kavanagh. “ Well, and what about last night, 
it was delightful, wasn’t it?” 

Secretly she sighs heavily, as she makes this most untruthful 
assertion. 

“Ah! was it?” asks he. “J did not find it so. How could I, 
when you were so unkind to me.” 

“T—oh no. Oh, surely not!” says she anxiously. There isno 
touch of the coguetry that might have been about this answer had 
it been given to a man better liked. A slow soft colour has crept 
into her cheeks, born of the knowledge that she had got out of 
several dances with him, but he, seeing it, gives it another—a 
more flattering meaning to his own self-love. 

“Can you deny it?” asks he, changing his seat so as to get 
nearer to her. “ Joyce,” he leans towards her, “ may I speak at 
last? Last night I was foiled in my purpose. It is difficult to 
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say all that is in one’s heart at a public affair of that kind, but 
now—now——” 

Miss Kavanagh has sprung to her feet. 

“No. Don’t, don’t!” she says earnestly. “ I tell you—I beg 
you. I warn you——” she pauses as if not knowing what else 
to say, and raises her pretty hands as if to enforce her words. 

“Shy, delightfully shy!” says Mr. Beauclerk to himself. He 
goes quickly up to her with all the noble air of the conqueror, 
and seizing one of the trembling hands holds it in his own. 

“ Hear me,” he says with an amused toleration of her girlish 
mauvaise honte. “It is only such a little thing I have to say to 
you, but yet it means a great deal to me—and to you, I hope. 
I love you, Joyce, I have come here to-day to ask you to be my 
wife.” ° 

“TI ¢old you not to speak,” says she. She has grown very 
white now. “I warned you. It is no use—no use indeed.” 

“TI have startled you,” says Beauclerk, still disbelieving, yet 
somehow loosening the clasp on her hand. “ You did not expect, 
perhaps, that I should have spoken to-day, and yet——” 

“ No, it was not that,” says Miss Kavanagh slowly. “I knew 
you would speak—I thought last night would have been the 
time, but I managed to avoid it then, and now——” 

“Well ?” 

“T thought it better to get it over,” says she gently. She stops 
as if struck by something, and heavy tears rush to her eyes. Ah! 
she had told another very much the same as that. But she had not 

meant it then, and yet had been believed ; now, when she does 
mean it, she is not believed ! Oh, if the cases might be reversed ! 

Beauclerk, however, mistakes the cause of the tears. 

“It—get what over?” demands he, smiling. 

“ This misunderstanding.” 

“ Ah, yes, that. I am afraid,” he leans more closely towards 
her, “I have often been afraid that you have not quite read me 
as I ought to be read.” 

“Oh, I have read you,” says she, with a little gesture of her 
head, half confused, half mournful. 

“ But not rightly, perhaps. There have been moments when I 
fear you may have misjudged me.” 

“Not one,” says she quickly. “Mr. Beauclerk, if I might z- 
plore you not to say another word.” 
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“Only one more,” pleads he, coming up smiling as usual. “ Just 
one. Joyce, let me say my last word; it may make all the 
difference in the world between you and me now. I love you—— 
Nay hear me!” she has risen, and he, rising too, takes possession 
of both her hands, “I have come here to-day to ask you tobe 
my wife ; you know that already, but you do zot know how I 
have worshipped you all these dreary months, and how I have 
kept silent—for your sake.” 

“ And for ‘ my sake, why do you speak now?” asks she. She 
has withdrawn her hands from his. “What have you to offer me 
now that you had not a year ago?” 

After all it is a great thing to be an accomplished liar. It 
sticks to Beauclerk now. 

“Why! Haven't you eard ?” asks he, lifting astonished brows. 

“T have heard nothing!” 

“Not of my coming appointment ?”—modestly. “At least of 
my chance of it?” 

“No. Nothing—nothing. And even if I had it would make 
no difference. I beg you to understand once for all, Mr. Beau- 
clerk, that I cannot listen to you.” 

“ Not now perhaps. I have been very sudden—but——’ 

“No. Never. Never!” 

“ Are you telling me that you refuse me ?” asks he, looking at 
her with a rather strange expression in his eyes. 

“T am sorry you put it that way,” returns she faintly. 

“1 don’t believe you know what you are doing,” cries he, losing 
his self-control for once in his life. “You will repent this! For 
a moment of spite, of ill-temper, you——” 

“Why should I be ill-tempered about anything that concerns 
you and me ?” says shc—very gently still. She has grown even 
whiter, however, and has lifted her head so that her large eyes 
are directed straight to his. Something in the calm severity of 
her look chills him. 

“Ah! you know best,” says he viciously. The game is up 
—is thoroughly played out. This he acknowledges to himself; 
and the knowledge does not help to sweeten his temper. It helps 
him, however, to direct a last shaft at her. Taking up his hat he 
makes a movement to depart, and then looks back at her. His 
overweening vanity is still alive. 

“When you do regret it,” says he, “and I believe that will be 
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soon—it will be too late! You had the goodness to give me a 
warning a few minutes ago. I give you one now.” 

“TJ shall not regret it,” returns she coldly. 

“Not even when Dysart has sailed for India, and ‘the girl he 
left behind him’ is disconsolate ?” asks he with an insolent laugh. 
“Hah! Zhat touches you !” 

It has touched her. She looks like a living thing stricken sud- 
denly into marble, as she stands gazing back at him, with her 
hands tightly clenched before her. India! To India! And she 
had never heard. 

Extreme anger, however, fights with her grief, and overcoming 
it, enables her to answer her adversary. 

“T think you too will feel regret,” says she gravely. “When 
you look back upon your conduct to me to-day.” 

There is such gentleness, such dignity in her rebuke, and her 
beautiful face is so full of a mute reproach, that al! the good there 
is in Beauclerk rises to the surface. He flings his hat upon a 
table near, and himself at her feet. 

“Forgive me!” cries he ina stifled tone. “Have mercy on 
me, Joyce! I love you—I swear it! Do not cast me adrift! 
All I have said or done I regretnow! You said I should regret 
and I do.” 

Something in his abasement disgusts the girl, instead of 
creating pity in her breast. She shakes herself free of him by a 
sharp and horrified movement. 

“You must go home,” she says calmly, yet with a frowning 
brow. “And you must not come here again. I ¢o/d you it was 
all useless, but you would not listen. No—so—not a word!” 
He has risen to his feet, and would have advanced towards her, 
but she waves him from her with a sort of troubled hatred in 
her face. 

“You mean——” begins he hoarsely. 

“One thing—one thing only,” feverishly. “That I hope I shall 
never see you again !” 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


‘* When a man hath cence forfeited the reputation of his integrity, he is set fast, and 
nothing will then serve his turn, neither truth nor falsehood.” 


WHEN he is gone Joyce draws a deep breath. For a moment it 
seems to her that it is all over—a disagreeable task performed ; 
and then suddenly a reaction sets in. The scene gone through 
has tried her more than she knows, and now, without warning, 
she finds she is crying bitterly. 

How horrible it all had been. How detestable he had looked 
—not so much when offering her his hand—(as for his heart, 
pah !)—as when he had given way to his weak exhibition of feel- 
ing, and had knelt at her feet, throwing himself on her mercy. 
She places her hands over her eyes when she thinks of that. 
Oh! she wéshes he hadn’t done it ! 

She is still crying softly—not now for Beauclerk’s unpleasant 
behaviour, but for certain past beliefs—when a knock at the door 
warns her that another visitor is coming. 

She has not had time or sufficient presence of mind to tell a 
servant that she is not at home, when Miss Maliphant is ushered 
in by the parlour-maid. 

“T thought I'd come down and have a chat with you about 
last night,” she begins in her usual loud tones, and with an 
assumption of easiness that is belied by the keen and searching 
glance she directs at Joyce. 

“I’m so glad,” says Joyce, telling her little lie as bravely as 
she can, whilst trying to conceal her red eyelids from Miss Mali- 
phant’s astute gaze, by pretending to rearrange a cushion that has 
fallen from one of the lounges. 

“Are you?” says her visitor drily. “Seems to me I’ve come 
at the wrong moment. Shall I go away ?” 

“Go! No,” says Joyce, reddening and frowning a little 
“Why should you ?” 

“Well, you’ve been crying,’ says Miss Maliphant in her 
terribly downright way. “I hate people when /’ve been crying. 
But then it makes me a fright, and it only makes you a little 
less pretty. I suppose I mustn’t ask what it is all about ?” 
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“If you did, I don’t believe I could tell you,” says Joyce, 
laughing rather unsteadily. “I was merely thinking, and it is 
the simplest thing in the world to feel silly now and then.” 

“Thinking? Of Mr. Beauclerk?” asks Miss Maliphant 
promptly and without the slightest idea of hesitation. “I saw 
him leaving this, as I came by the upper road. Was it he who 
made you cry ?” 

“Certainly not,” says Joyce indignantly. 

“Tt looks like it, however,” says the other, her masculine voice 
growing even sterner. “ What was he saying to you?” 

“T really do think——’” Joyce is beginning coldly, when Miss 
Maliphant stops her by an imperative gesture. 

“Oh, I know. I know a// about that,” says she, contemp- 
tuously. “One shouldn’t ask questions about other people’s 
affairs. I’ve /earned my manners, though I seldom make any 
use of my knowledge, I admit. After all I see no reason why 
I shouldn’t ask you that question. I want to know, and there is 
no one to tell me but you. Was he proposing to you? Eh?” 

“Why should you think that?” says Joyce, subdued by the 
masterful manner of the other, and by something honest and 
above-board about her that is her chief characteristic. There 
is no suspicion either about her, of her questions being prompted 
by mere idle curiosity. She had said she wanted to know, and 
there was meaning in her tone. 

“Why shouldn’t I?” says she now. “ He comes down here 
early this afternoon. He goes away in haste, and I find you in 
tears. Everything points the one way.” 

“T don’t see why it should point in ¢/at direction.” 

“Come, be open with me,” says the heiress brusquely, in an 
abrupt fashion that still fails to offend. “Déd he propose to 
you?” 

Joyce hesitates. She raises her head and looks at Miss 
Maliphant earnestly. What a good face she has—if plain. Too 
good to be made unhappy. After all, why not tell her the truth? 
It would be a warning. It is impossible to be blind to the 
fact that Miss Maliphant had been glad to receive the dishonest 
attentions paid her every now and then by Beauclerk. Those 
attentions would probably be increased now, and would end but 
one way. He would get Miss Maliphant’s money, and se—that 
good, kind-hearted girl—what would she get? It seems cruel 
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to be silent, and yet to speak is difficult. Would it be fair or 
honourable to divulge his secret ? 

Would it be fair or honourable to let 4er imagine what is not 
true. He had been false to her—Joyce (she could not hide from 
herself the knowledge that with all his affected desire for 
her, he would never have made her an offer of his hand, but for 
her having fallen in for that money)—he would therefore be 
false to Miss Maliphant. He would marry her, undoubtedly, 
and as a husband, he would break her heart. Is she, for the sake 
of a word or two, to see her fall a prey to a mere passionless 
fortune-hunter? A thousand times no! Better inflict a little 
pain now, rather than let the girl endure endless pain in the 
future. 

With a shrinking at her heart, born of the fear that the word 
wiil be very bitter to her guest, she says: 

“Yes,” distinctly. 

“Hah!” says Miss Maliphant, and that is all. Joyce, re- 
garding her anxiously, is as relieved as astonished to see no 
trace of grief or chagrin upon her face. There is no change at all, 
indeed, except that she looks deeply reflective. Her mind seems 
to be travelling backwards, picking up loose threads of memory, 
no doubt, and joining them together. A sense of intense com- 
fort fills Joyce’s soul. After all, the wound had not gone deep. 
She had been right to speak. 

“ He is not worth thinking about,” says she tremulously, apropos 
of nothing as it seems. 

“No?” says Miss Maliphant. “Then what were you crying 
about ?” 

“T hardly know. I felt nervous, and once I did like him— 
not very much—but still, I liked him ; and he was a disappoint- 
ment.” 

“Tell you what,” says Miss Maliphant. “You’ve hit upon a 
big truth. He is ot worth thinking about. Once, perhaps, I, 
too, liked him, and I was an idiot for my pains; but I sha’n’t 
like him again in a hurry. I expect I’ve got to let him know 
that, one way or another. And, as for you——” 

“T tell you I never liked him much,” says Joyce, with a touch 
of displeasure. “ He was handsome, suave, agreeable, but——” 

“He was, and zs, a hypocrite!” interrupts Miss Maliphant, 
with truly beautiful conciseness. [She has never learned to 
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mince matters. “And when all is told, perhaps nothing better 
than a fool. You are well out of it, in my opinion.” 

“I don’t think I had much to do with it,” says Joyce, unable 
to refrain froma smile. “I fancy my poor uncle was respon- 
sible for the honour done me to day.” Then a sort of vague 
feeling that she is being ungenerous distresses her. “ Perhaps, 
after all, I misjudge him too far,” she says. 

“Could you?” with a bitter little laugh. 

“] don’t know,” doubtfully. “One often forms an opinion of 
a person, and though the ground-work of it may be just, still 
one is too inclined to build upon it, and to rear stories upon it, 
that get a little beyond the actual truth when the structure is 
completed.” 

“Oh, I think it is “e who tells all the stories,’ says Miss 
Maliphant, who is singularly dull in little unnecessary ways, and 
has failed to follow Joyce in her upstairs flight. “In my opinion 
he’s a liar. I was going to say pur et simple, but he is neither 
pure nor simple.” 

“A liar!” says Joyce, as if shocked. Some old thought 
recurs to her. She turns quickly to Miss Maliphant. The 
thought grows into words almost before she is aware of it. 

“Have you a cousin in India?” asks she. 

“In India?” Miss Maliphant regards her with some sur- 
prise. Why this sudden absurd question in the middle of an 
interesting conversation about that “Judas.” I regret to say 
this is what Miss Maliphant has now decided upon naming Mr. 
Beauclerk when talking to herself. 

“Yes; India.” 

“Not one. Plenty in Manchester and Birmingham, but not 
one in India.” 

Joyce leans back in her chair and a strange laugh breaks from 
her. She gets up suddenly, and goes to the other, and leans 
over her, as though the better to see her. 

“Oh think, think,’ says she. “Not a cousin you loved? 
Dearly loved? A cousin for whom you were breaking your 
heart? Who was not as steady as he ought to be, but who——” 

“You must be going out of your mind,” says Miss Maliphant, 
drawing back from her. “If you saw my Birmingham cousins, 
or even the Manchester ones, you wouldn’t ask that question 
twice. They think of nothing but money, money, money, from 

16 
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morning till night, and are essentially shoppy. I don’t mind 
saying it, you know. It is as good to give up and acknowledge 
things, and certainly they ——” 

“Never mind them. It is the Indian cousin in whom I am 
interested,” says Joyce impatiently. “You are sure, swve that 
you haven’t one out there? One whom Mr. Beauclerk knew 
about, and who was in love with you, and you with him? The 
cousin he told me of.” 

“Mr. Beauclerk ?” 

“Yes, yes. You remember the night of the ball at The Court, 
last autumn. I saw you with Mr. Beauclerk in the gardens 
then, and he told me afterwards, you had been confiding in him 
about your cousin. The one in India. That you were going to 
be married to him. Oh! there must be truth—some truth 


init. Do ¢vy to think!” 

“Tf,” says Miss Maliphant slowly, “I were to think until I 
was black in the face—as black as any Indian of ’em all—I 
couldn’t, even by so severe a process, conjure up a cousin in 
Hindostan. And so he told you that?” 

“Yes,” says Joyce faintly. She feels almost physically ill. 


“He's positively unique!” says Miss Maliphant after a slight 
pause. “I told you just now that he was a liar, but I didn’t 
throw sufficient enthusiasn into the assertion. He is a liar of 
distinction ; very far above his fellows. I suppose it would be 
superfluous now toask if, that night you speak of, you were 
engaged to Mr. Dysart ?” 

“Oh no,” says Joyce quickly, as if struck. “ There never has 
been, there never w#// be anything of that sort between me and 
Mr. Dysart. Surely Mr. Beauclerk did not——” 

“Oh, yes, he did! He assured me—not in so many words 
(let me be perfectly just to him), but he positively gave me to 
understand that you were going to marry Felix Dysart. There, 
don’t mind that,” seeing the girl’s pained face, “he was bound 
to say something, you know, though it must be confessed, the 
Indian cousin’s story was the more ingenious. Why didn’t you 
tell me of that before ?” 

“Because he told it to me in the strictest confidence.” 

“Of course. Bound you on your honour not to speak of it, 
lest my feelings should be hurt. Really, do you know, I think 
he was almost clever enough to make one sorry he didn’t 
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succeed. Well, good-bye.” She rises abruptly, and taking 
Joyce’s hand looks at her for a moment. “Felix Dysart has a 
good heart,” says she suddenly. As suddenly she kisses Joyce, 
and crossing the room with a quick stride, leaves it. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
‘*Shall we not laugh, shall we not weep?” 


IT is quite four o’clock and therefore two hours later. Barbara 
has returned and has learned the secret of Joyce’s pale looks and 
sad eyes, and is now standing on the hearthrug, looking as one 
might who has been suddenly wakened from a dream that had 
seemed only too real. 

“And you mean to say—you veal/y mean, Joyce, that you 
refused him.” 

“Yes. I actually had that much common sense,” witha laugh 
that has something of bitterness in it. 

“But I thought—I was sure——” 

“T know. You thought he was my ideal of all things 
admirable. And you thought wrong.” 

“ But if not he——” 

“ Barbara!” says Joyce sharply. “Is it not enough that you 
should have made oze mistake? Must you insist on making 
another ?” 

“Well, never mind,” says Mrs. Monkton hastily, “I’m glad I 
made ¢/atone at all events. And I’m only sorry you have felt 
it your duty to make your pretty eyes wet about it. Good 
gracious,” looking out of the window, “who is coming now? 
Dicky Browne and Mr. Courtenay, and those detestable Blakes. 
Tommy,” turning sharply to her first-born, “if you and Mabel 
stay here, you must be good. Do you hear, now, good! You 
are not to ask a single question, or touch a thing in the room, 
and you are to keep Mabel quiet. I am not going to have Mrs. 
Blake go home and say you are the worst behaved children 
she ever met in her life. You will stay, Joyce?” anxiously to 
her sister. 

“Oh, I suppose so. I couldn’t leave you to endure their 
tender mercies alone.” 


“That’s a darling girl You know I never caz get on with 
16* 
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that odious woman——! Ah! how d’ye do, Mrs. Blake? How 
sweet of you to come and see me to-day, after last night’s 
fatigue.” 

“Well, I think a drive a capital thing after being up all night,” 
says the new comer, a fat, little, ill-natured woman, nestling her- 
self into the cosiest chair in the room. “I hadn’t gucte meant 
to come here, but I met Mr. Browne and Mr. Courtenay, so 
I thought we might as well join forces, and storm you in good 
earnest. Mr. Browne has just been telling me that Lady 
Swansdown left The Court this morning. Got a telegram, she 
said, summoning her to Gloucestershire. Never dv believe in 
those sudden telegrams myself. Stayed rather long in that 
ante-room with Lord Baltimore last night, I fancy.” 

“TI didn’t know she had been in any ante-room,” says Mrs. 
Monkton coldly. “I daresay her mother-in-law is ill again. 
She has always been very attentive to her.” 

“Not on terms with her son, you know, so Lady Swansdown 
hopes by the attention you speak of, to come in for the old 
lady’s private fortune. Very considerable fortune I’ve been 
told.” 

“Who told you?” asks Mr. Browne with a cruelly lively 
curiosity. “Lady Swansdown ?” 

“Oh, dear no!” 

Pause. Dicky still looking expectant, and Mrs. Blake un- 
comfortable. She is raking her brain to try and find some 
reasonable person who might have told her, but her brain fails 
her. 

The pause threatens to be ghastly, when Tommy comes 
unconsciously to the rescue. 

He had been told off, as we know, to keep Mabel in a proper 
frame of mind, but, being in a militant mood, has resented the 
task appointed him. He has, indeed, so far given in to the 
powers that be, that he has consented to accept a picture-book, 
and to show it to Mabel, who is looking at it with him, lost in 
admiration of its remarkable powers of description. Each 
picture, indeed, is graphically explained by Tommy at the top of 
his lungs, and in extreme bad humour. 

He is lying on the rug on his fat stomach, and is becoming 
quite a martinet. 

“Look at this!” he is saying now. “ Zook, do you hear? or 
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I won’t stay and keep you good any longer. Here’s a picture 
about a boat that is going to be drowned down in the sea, all in 
ene minnit. The name of it is,’ reading, laboriously, “‘ All 
Hands to the Pump.’ And,” with considerable vicious enjoy- 
ment, “it isn’t a bit of good for them cither. Here,” pointing 
at the picture again with a stout little forefinger, “here they’re 
all ‘handsing’ at the pump! See?” 

“No, I don’t, and I don’t want to,” says Mabel, whimpering, 
and hiding her eyes. “Oh! I don’t Zeke it! It’s a horrid 
picture! What’s that man down there in the corner,” peeping 
through her fingers at a dead man in the foreground. “ He’s 
dead! I know he is !” 

“Of course he is,” says Tommy. “ And,” valiantly, “I don’t 
care a bit, I don’t.” 

“Oh! but I do,” says Mabel. “And there’s a lot of water, 
isn’t there ?” 

“There always is in the sea,” says Tommy. 

“They'll a be drowned, I know they will,’ says Mabel, 
pushing away the book. “Oh! I sate ‘handsing.’ Turn over, 
Tommy, do! It’s a nasty, cruel, wicked picture!” 

“Tommy, don’t frighten Mabel,” says his mother anxiously. 

“Tm not frightening her. I’m only keeping her quiet,” says 
Tommy defiantly. 

“Hah, hah!” says Mr. Courtenay vacuously. 

“How wonderfully unpleasant children cazx make them- 
selves!” says Mrs. Blake, making herself ‘wonderfully un- 
pleasant’ on the spot. “ Your little boy so reminds me of my 
Reginald. He pulls his sister's hair merely for the fun of 
hearing her squeal ! ” 

“Tommy does not pull Mabel’s hair,” says Barbara, a little 
stiffly. “Tommy, come here and talk to Mr. Browne, he wants 
to speak to you.” 

“T want to know if you would like a cat?” says Mr. Browne, 
drawing Tommy on to his knee. 


“T don’t want a cat like our cat,’ says Tommy promptly. 
“Ours is so small, and her tail is too thin. Lady Baltimore has 
a nice cat, with a tail like mama’s furry for her neck.” 

“Well, that’s the very sort of cat I can get you if you wish.” 

_“ But is the cat as big as her tail?” asks Tommy, still careful 
not to commit himself. 
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“Well, perhaps not quite,” says Mr. Browne, gravely. “ Must 
it be quite as big.” 

“T hate small cats,” says Tommy, “I want a big one! | 
want——” pausing to find a suitable simile and happily 
remembering the kennel outside, “a regular setter of a cat!” 

“Ah!” says Mr. Browne. “I expect I shall have to telegraph 
to India for a tiger for you !” 

“A real live Tiger?” asks Tommy, with distended eyes and 
a flutter of wild joy at his heart, the keener that some fear is 
mingled with it. “A Tiger that eats people up?” 

“A man-eater,” says Mr. Browne solemnly. “It would be 
the nearest approach I know to the animal you have described. 
As you won't have the cat that Lady Baltimore will give you, 
you must only try to put up with mine.” 

“Poor Lady Baltimore!” lisps Mrs. Blake affectedly. “What 
a great deal she has to endure.” 

“Oh! she’s all right to-day,” returns Mr. Browne cheerfully. 
“ Toothache any amount better this morning !” 

Mrs, Blake laughs in a little mincing way. 

“How drall you are,” says she. “Ah! if it were only 
toothache that was the matter. But ” silence—very effective 
—and a profound sigh. 

“Toothache’s good enough for me,” says Dicky. “I should 
never dream of asking for more.” He glances here at Joyce, 
and continues sotto voce. “ You look as if you had got it!” 

“No,” returns she innocently. “ J/zve is neuralgia. A rather 
worse thing perhaps after all.” 

“Yes. You can get the tooth out,” says he. 

“Have you heard?” asks Mrs. Blake, “that Mr. Beauclerk is 
going to marry that /édeous Miss Maliphant. Horrid Manchester 
person, don't you know! Can’t think what Lady Baltimore sees 
in her, except,” with a giggle, “her want of beauty. Got rather 
too much of pretty women I should say.” 

“Tm really afraid that somebody has been hoaxing you this 
time, Mrs. Blake,” says Dicky genially. “I happen to know for 
a fact that Miss Maliphant is not going to marry Beauclerk.” 

“Indeed!” snappishly. “ Ah! well really he is to be con- 
gratulated, I think. Perhaps,’ with a sharp glance at Joyce, 
“I mistook the name of the young lady; I certainly heard he 
was going to be marricd.” 
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“So am I,” says Mr. Browne, “some time or other. We are 
all going to get married one day or another. One day, indeed, 
is as good as another. You have set us such a capital example 
that we’re eager to follow it.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Blake being a notoriously unhappy couple, the 
latter grows rather red here, and Joyce gives Dicky a reproachful 
glance, which he returns with one of the wildest bewilderment. 
What caz she mean? 

“Mr. Dysart will be a distinct loss when he goes to India,’ 
continues Mrs. Blake quickly. “ Won’t be back for years I hear ; 
and leaving so soon too. A disappointment I’m told! Some 
obdurate fair one! Sort of chest affection, don’t you know, 
ha! ha! India’s the place for that sort of thing. Knock it out of 
him inno time. Thought he looked rather down in the mouth 
last night. Not upto much lately, ithas struck me. Seen much 
of him this time, Miss Kavanagh ?” 

“Yes. A good deal,” says Joyce, who has, however, paled 
perceptibly. 

“Thought him rather gone to seed,eh? Rather the worse 
for wear ?” 


“T think him always very agreeable,” says Joyce icily. 
A second most uncomfortable silence ensues. Barbara tries 


to get up a conversation with Mr. Courtenay, but that person, 
never very brilliant at any time, seems now stricken with 
dumbness. Into this awkward abyss Mabel plunges this time. 
Evidently she had been dwelling secretly on Tommy’s comments 
on their own cat, and is therefore full of thought about that 
interesting animal. 

“Our cat is going to have chickens!” says she, with all the 
air of one who is imparting exciting intelligence. 

This astounding piece of natural history is received with varied 
emotions by the listeners. Mr. Browne, however, is unfeignedly 
charmed with it, and grows as enthusiastic about it as even 
Mabel can desire. 

“You don’t say so! When? Where?” demands he with 
breathless eagerness. 

“Don’t know,” says Mabel seriously. “Last time ‘twas in 
nurse’s best bonnet, but,” raising a sweet, angelic little face to his. 
“She says she'll be d/owed if she has them there ¢his time !” 

“ Mabel!” crics her mother, crimson with mortification. 
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“Yes ?” asks Mabel sweetly. 

But it is too much for everyone. Even Mrs. Blake gives way 
for once to honest mirth, and under cover of the laughter rises 
and takes her departure, rather glad of the excuse to get away. 
She carries off Mr. Courtenay in her train. 

Dicky having lingered a little while to see that Mabel isn’t 
scolded, goes too, and Barbara, with a sense of relief, turns to 
Joyce. 

“You look so awfully tired,’ says she. “Why don’t you go 
and lie down.” 

“TI thought, on the contrary, I should like to go out for a 
walk,” says Joyce indifferently. “I confess my head is aching 
horribly. And that woman only made me worse.” 

“ ]i’Zata woman! I wonder she told so many lies. I wonder 
if——” 

“If Mr. Dysart is going to India,” supplies Joyce calmly. 
“Very likely. Why not? Most men inthe army go to India 
one time or another.” 

“True!” says Mrs. Monkton with a sigh. Then in a low 
tone, “I shall be very sorry for him.” 


“Why? If he goes,” coldly, “it is by his own desire only. 
I see nothing to be sorry about.” 

“Oh! I do,” says Barbara ; and then—“ Well, go out, dearest. 
I daresay the air wz// do you good.” 


CHAPTER L. 


‘*’Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet cach believes his own.” 

LORD BALTIMORE had not spoken in a mere fit of pique when 
he told Lady Swansdown of his fixed intention of putting a 
term to his present life. His last interview with his wife had 
quite decided him to throw up everything, and seek forgetfulness 
in travel. Inclination had pointed towards such countries as 
Africa, or the Northern parts of America, as, being a keen sports- 
man, he believed there he might find an occupation that would 
distract his mind from the thoughts that now jarred upon him 
incessantly. 

His asking Lady Swansdown to accompany him, therefore, 
had been a sudden determination. To go on a lengthened 
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shooting expedition by oneself is one thing, to go with a woman 
delicately nurtured is another. Of course, had she agreed to his 
proposal, all his plans must necessarily have been altered—and 
perhaps his second feeling after her refusal to go with him was 
one of unmistakeable relief. His proposal to her had certainly 
been born of pique! 

The next morning found him, however, still strong in his 
desire for change. The desire was even so far stronger that he 
now burned to put it into execution—to get away to some fresh 
sphere of action, and deliberately set himself to obliterate from 
his memory all past ties and recollections. 

There was too perhaps a touch of revenge that bordered upon 
pleasure as he thought of what his wife would say when she 
heard of his decision. She, who shrank so delicately from gossip 
of all kinds, could not fail to be distressed by news that must 
inevitably leave her and her private affairs open to public 
criticism. Though everybody was perpetually guessing about 
her domestic relations with her husband, no one as a matter of 
fact knew (except indeed two) quite the real truth about them. 
This would effectually open the eyes of Society and proclaim to 
everybody that, though she had refused to demand a separation, 
still she had been obliged to accept it. This would touch her! 
If in no other way could he get at her proud spirit, here, now, he 
would triumph. She had been anxious to get rid of him—in a 
respectable way of course—but Death, as usual, had declined to 
step in when most wanted, and now——well! she must accept 
her release in however disreputable a guise it comes. 

It is just at the moment when Mrs. Blake is holding forth on 
Lady Baltimore’s affairs to Mrs. Monkton that Baltimore enters 
the smaller drawing-room, where he knows he will be sure to 
meet his wife at this hour. 

It is far into the afternoon, but still the spring sunshine is 
streaming through the windows. Lady Baltimore, in a heavy 
tea-gown of pale-green plush, is sitting by the fire reading a 
book—her little son upon the hearth-rug beside her. The place 
is strewn with bricks, and the boy, as his father enters, looks up 
at him, and calls to him eagerly to come and help him. At the 
sound of the child’s quick, glad voice, a pang contracts Baltimore’s 
heart. The child. He had forgotten him. 

“T can’t make this castle,’ says Bertie, “and mother isn’t a 
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bit of good; hers always fall down. Come you, and make me 
one.” 

“Not now,” says Baltimore. “ Not to-day. Run away to your 
nurse—I want to speak to your mother.” 

There is something abrupt and jerky in his manner—some- 
thing strained, and with sufficient temper in it to make the child 

ease from entreaty. The very pain Baltimore is feeling has 
made his manner harsher to the child. Yet as the latter passes 
him obediently, he scizes the small figure in his arms and presses 
him convulsively to his breast ; then, putting him down, he points 
silently but peremptorily to the door. 

“Well?” says Lady Baltimore. She has risen—startled by 
his abrupt entrance, his tone, and more than all by that last 
brief but passionate burst of affection towards the child. “You 
wish to speak to me—agazn ?” 

“There won’t be many more opportunities,” says he grimly; 
“you may safely give me a few moments to-day. I bring you 
good news. Iam going abroad. At once. For ever.” 

In spite of the terrible self-control she has taught herself, 
Lady Baltimore’s self-possession gives way. Her brain seems to 
reel. Instinctively she grasps hold of the back of the tall prie- 
Dieu next to her. 

“Hah! I thought so. I have touched her at last—through 
her pride,” thinks Baltimore, watching her with a savage satis- 
faction that yet, however, hurts him horribly. And after all he 
was wrong too. He had touched her indeed; but it was her 
heart, not her pride he had wounded. 

“ Abroad !” echoes she faintly. 

“Yes. Why not? I am sick of this sort of life. I have 
decided on flinging it up.” 

“Since when have you come to this decision?” asks she 
presently, having conquered her sudden weakness by a supreme 
effort. 

“If you want day and date, I’m afraid I shan’t be able to 
supply you. It has been growing upon me for some time—the 
idea of it, I mcan; and last night—you brought it to perfection.” 

“ OT gg 

“Have you already forgotten all the complimentary speeches 
you made me? They” with a sardonic smile, “are so sweet to me 
that I shall keep them ripe in my memory until death overtakes 
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me—and after it, I think! You told me amongst many other 
wifely things—if my mind does not deceive me—that you wished 
me well out of your life, and Lady Swansdown with me.” 

“That is a direct and most malicious misapplication of my 
words,” says she emphatically. 

“Is it? I confess that was my reading of them. I accepted 
that version, and thinking to do you a good turn and relieve you 
of both your détes noires at once, | proposed to Lady Swansdown 
last night that she should accompany me upon my endless 
travels!” 

There is a long, long pause, during which Lady Baltimore’s 
face seems to have grown into marble. She takes a step forward 
now. Through the stern pallor of her skin her large eyes seem 
to gleam like fire. 

“ How dare you ?” she says in a voice very low, but so intense 
that it rings through the room. “How dare you tell me of this? 
Are you lost to a// shame? You and she to go—to go away 
together ; it is only what I have been anticipating for months. 
I could see how it was with you! But that you should have the 
insolence to stand before me,” she grows almost magnificent in 
her wrath, “and declare your infamy aloud—such a thought was 
beyond me. There was a time when I would have thought it 
beyond even you /” 

“ Was there ?” says he. 

He laughs aloud. 

“There, there, there!” says she, with a rather wild sort of 
sigh. “Why should I waste a single emotion upon you? Let 
me take you calmly, casually. Come, come now!” It is the 
saddest thing in the world to see how she treads down the 
passionate—most natural—uprisings within her against the in- 
justice of life. “Make me at least au courant with your move- 
ments ; you and she will go—where?” 

“To the Devil ! you hope, don’t you?” says he. “ Well, you 
will be disappointed so far as she is concerned. Wherever I 
may be going, it appears she doesn’t think it worth her while to 
accompany me there or anywhere else.” 

“You mean—that she—refused to go with you ?” 

“In the very baldest language, I assure you; it left nothing 
to be desired, believe me, in the matter of lucidity. No, she 
would not go with me; you see, there is not only one, but ¢wo 
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women in the world who regard me as being utterly without 
charm.” 

“TI commiserate you,” says she with a bitter sneer. “Tf, 
after all your attention to her, your friend has proved faithless, 
a 

“Don’t waste your pity,” says he, interrupting her rather 
rudely. “On the whole, the decision of ‘ my friend,’ as you call 
her, was rather a relief to me than otherwise. I felt it my duty 
to deprive you of her society”—with an unpleasant laugh— 
“and so I asked her to come with me. When she declined to 
accompany me, she left me free to devote myself to sport.” 

“Ah! you refuse to be comforted!” says she, contemptuously. 

“ Think what you will,” says he, restraining himself with de- 
termination. “It doesn't matter in the least to me now. 
your opinion I consider worthless — because prejudiced—as 
worthless as you consider me. I came here simply to tell you of 
my determination to go abroad.” 

“You have told me of that already. Lady Swansdown having 
failed you, may I ask”—with studied contempt—* who you are 
going to take with you zow ?” 

“What do you mean?” says he, wheeling round to her. 
“What do you mean by that? By Heavens!” laying his hands 
upon her shoulders, and looking with fierce eyes into her pale 
face, “a man might well £2// you!” 

“And why?” demands she, undaunted. “You would have 
taken ser—you have confessed so much—you had the coarse 
courage to put it into words—if not her, why ”—with a shrug— 
“then another !” ; 

“There! think as you will,’ says he, réleasing her roughly. 
“ Nothing | could say would convince or move you. And yet— 
I know it is no use, but I am determined I will leave nothing 
unsaid. I will give you no loophole. I asked her to go with 
me in a moment of irritation—-of loneliness, if you will. It is 
hard for a man to be for ever outside the pale of affection, and I 
thought—well, it is no matter wat I thought. Iwas wrong, it 
seems. As for caring for her, I care so little that now I feel 
actually g/ad she had the sense to refuse my senseless proposal. 
She would have bored me, I think, and I should undoubtedly 
have bored “er. The proposition was made to her in a moment 
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of folly! 
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“Oh, folly !” says she, with a curious laugh. 

“Well, give it any other name you like. And, after all ”—in 
alow tone—* you are right. It was mot the word. If I had said 
despair | should have been nearer the mark.” 

“ There might even be another word,” says she, slowly. 

“Even if there were,” says he, “the occasion for it is of your 
making. You have thrown me over. You must be pre- 
pared, therefore, to accept the consequences.” 

“You have prepared me for anything,” says she, calmly, but 
with bitter meaning. 

“See here,” says he, furiously. “ There may still be one thing 
left for which I have zo¢ prepared you. You have asked me 
who I am going to take with me when I leave this place for 
ever. Shall I answer you?” 

Something in his manner terrifies her. She feels her face 
blanching. Words are denicd her, but she makes a faint move- 
ment of assent with her hand. 

What is he going to say ? 

“What if I should decide, then, on taking my son with me ?” says 
he, violently. “ Whois there to prevent me? Not you, or another. 
Thus I could cut a// ties, and put you out of my life at once and 
for ever.” 

He had certainly not calculated on the force of his words— 
his manner. It had been a mere angry suggestion. There was 
no cruelty in Baltimore’s nature. He had never once permitted 
himself to dwell upon the possibility of separating the boy from 
his mother. Such terrible revenge as that was beyond him. His 
whole nature would have revolted from it. He had spoken with 
passion—urged by her contempt into a desire to show her where 
his power lay—without any intention of actually using it. He 
meant, perhaps, to weaken her intolerable defiance, and show 
her where a hole in her armour lay. He was not prepared for the 
effect of his words. 

An ashen shade has overspread her face. Her expression 
has become ghastly. As though her limbs have suddenly given 
way under her, she falls against the mantelpiece and clings to it 
with trembling fingers. Her eyes, wild and anguished, seek his. 

“The child !” gasps she, ina voice of mortal terror. “The 
child! Not the child! Oh, Baltimore, you have taken a// from 
me except that! Leave me my child!” 
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“Good Heavens! Don’t look at me like that !” exclaims he, 
inexpressibly shocked. This sudden and complete abandon- 
ment of her to her fear has horrified him. “I never meant it; 
I but suggested a possibility. The child shall stay with you— 
do you hear me, Isabel? The child is yours! When I go, I go 
alone! ” 

There is a moment’s silence, and then she bursts into tears. It 
is a sharp reaction, and it shakes her bodily and mentally. A 
wild return of her love for him shakes her—(that first sweet 
and only love of her life)—born of intense gratitude. But sadly, 
slowly, it dies away again. It seems to her too late to dream of 
that again. Yet, perhaps, her tears have as much to do with 
that lost love as with her gratitude. 

Slowly her colour returns. She checks her sobs. She raises 
her head and looks at him still with her handkerchief pressed to 
her tremulous lips. 

“It is a promise?” says she, 

“Yes, a promise.” 


” 


“You will not change again ?”»—nervously—* you—— 
“ Ah! doubt to the last,” says he. “It is a promise from me 


to you ; and, of course, the word of such a reprobate as you 
consider me can scarcely be of any avail.” 

“But—you cou/d not break this promise?” says she, in a low 
voice, and with a long, Jog sigh. 

“What ¢rvust you place in me!” says he, with an open 
sneer. “Well, so be it. I give you home and child. You 
give me . Not worth while going into the magnificence 
of your gifts, is it?” 

“T gave you once a whole heart—an unbroken faith,” says she. 

“And took them back again !—Child’s play,” says he. 
“Child’s promises. Well, if you will have it so, you have got a 
promise from me now, and I think you might say ‘thank you” 
for it, as the children do.” 

“TI do thank you,” says she vehemently. “Does not my 
whole manner speak for me?” Once again her eyes fill with 
tears. 

“ So much love for the child!” cries he ina stinging tone, “and 
not one thought for the father. Truly your professions of love 
were light as thistledown. There, you are not worth a thought 
yourself! Expend any affection you have upon your son, and 
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forget me as soon as ever youcan. It will not take you long, 
once I am out of your sight.” 

He strides towards the door and then looks back at her. 

“You understand about my going,” he says. “That it is 
decided, I mean ?” 

“ As you will,” says she, her glance on the ground. There is 
such a total lack of emotion in her whole air that it might 
suggest itself to an acute student of human nature that she does 
her very utmost to suppress even the smallest sign of it. But 
alas, Baltimore is not that student. 

“ Be just,” says he sternly. “It is as you will, not as I. It is 
you who are driving me into exile.” 

He has turned his back and has his hand on the handle of the 
door in the act of opening it. At this instant she makes a 
movement towards him, holding out her hands, but as suddenly 
suppresses herself. When he turns again to saya last word, she 
is standing where he last saw her, pale and impassive as a statue. 

“ There will be some matters to arrange,” says he, “before my 
going. I have telegraphed to Hansard” (his lawyer) “he will 
be down in the morning. There will be a few papers for you to 
sign to-morrow——” 

“Papers!” 

“My will and your maintenance whilst Iam away, and matters 
that will concern the child’s future.” 

“His future! That means——” 

“That in all probability when I have started I shall never see 
his face again—or yours.” 

He opens the door abruptly and is gone. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Mrs. Charles Rean. 
By EMILIA AYLMER GOWING. 


THE gifted and beautiful Ellen Tree, whose maiden celebrity 
was blended by marriage with the still more famous name of 
Kean, lived her life, from youth to age, through trials and 
triumphs that bear a touch of romance into the story of one 
of the most interesting, dearest women who ever showed 
kindness to the young, or lent a hand to aid the strivings of 
honourable ambition in her own sex. Of this noble trait in her 
character none can speak more feelingly than I. 

Her career upon the stage seems to have begun under 
exceptional advantages. As the younger sister of a favourite 
actress and singer, Maria Tree, she obtained access at an early 
age to the classic boards of Covent Garden, and made her first 
public appearance in a part requiring more authority and grip 
at the hands of an artiste than could be expected from a novice 
in her teens—Olivia, in Shakespeare’s 7welfth Night. The 
charm of her youth and budding talents must have carried her 
bravely through the ordeal, for a brief provincial experience led 
her back to London, and in her twentieth year she was engaged 
at Drury Lane to play a wide range of leading parts, both light 
and serious, while yet crude, unformed, and apparently quite 
unequal to her singular chances. Nevertheless, she steadily held 
her ground with the public, giving promise of future excellence 
as a graceful comédienne and touching impersonator of the 
gentler heroines of tragedy or domestic drama ; the depths of 
passion and flashes of “sacred fire” being yet beyond her un- 
developed genius. “ Always beautiful, never great,” was the 
critical judgment of her qualities, during the bright, early 
years of her rising fame at Drury Lane, and later, at Covent 
Garden. 

As her talents and beauty ripened, a poet, Thomas Noon 
Talfourd, ultimately promoted to high honours in his legal 
capacity, set his hopes as a dramatist upon the popular Ellen 
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Tree—so we have seen more than one aspirant in our day 
build up a reputation with the assistance of another fascinating 
Ellen. 

Ion, the darling child of its author’s fancy, had been 
already performed by Macready, whose great qualities could 
not fit him to realize the fair Greek youth, the ideal of a 
maiden’s dream of devoted love and heroic sacrifice. Serjeant 
Talfourd made earnest suit to Miss Ellen Tree, that she would 
undertake it. 

She liked the part, but owing to the difficult language, her 
usual quick study failed her; she could not get the words into 
her head. Serjeant Talfourd lived in Russell Square; he gave 
her the key of that sylvan retreat in central Bloomsbury, and 
for six weeks she spent hours each day walking up and down 
the “green baize” of Nature’s spreading, beneath the forest 
trees, and round and round the circling garden-paths of the 
square, studying Ion persistently. A great hit at Covent 
Garden was the result, and the after consequence, a starring 
engagement for America. 

Mr. Price, the chief extrepreneur of that day, secured Miss 
Ellen Tree, and forthwith wrote across the Atlantic in a style 
cutely calculated to put his patrons on their mettle. He was 
“afraid Americans could not appreciate so refined an actress,” 
and so forth, Americans proved they could do so, and the 
classic Ion was one of Ellen Tree’s chief triumphs. The 
scholarly, somewhat stilted lines flowed from her lips with the 
warmth and feeling of life, while the power and grandeur of 
Greek imagination lifted her above the common passions of 
the modern stage. After many years, her auditors, grown old, 
long remembered her attitude, her very tone, the effect she 
made upon them, with the words, “Was not that thunder ?” 

Her beauty as the Greek boy was a vision of life-long 
memory; the clear-cut features, the faultless head, bound 
after the model of an Apollo, the tunic to the kee, showing 
the fine turn of foot and limb, became the part beyond ex- 
pression, and in those days her charms passed into a proverb ; 
they were recorded by many a pen, notably by Sir; Archibald 
Alison in his History of England. 

She returned home dowered with £11,000, a great sum in 
those days, for a year or two of effort. That such a combina- 
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tion of beauty, talent, and money should have passed the sixth 
lustre in the unruffled peace of maidenhood reads like a para- 
dox. Pure as one of Shakespeare’s poetic daughters, whom she 
realized so well, she could reflect their feelings through her own, 
as her young lover grew into her heart, through an acquaintance 
of long years, 

Charles Kean saw and admired the fair Ellen Tree, as a young 
man fresh from Eton. Called, through his father’s premature 
failure, to give up military ambition, and turn bread-winner for 
his mother upon the stage, he was thrown in contact with the 
brilliant actress on many occasions, and specially at that dread 
crisis of his life, when his father, Edmund Kean, played for the 
last time, at Covent Garden, his marvellous Othello—as a wreck 
of his old greatness ; that fatal night, in the middie of a speech 
too exacting for his wasted powers, Kean fell fainting into his 
son’s arms, and passed quickly from the scene of life. That 
night, Charles Kean was the Iago, and the Desdemona, Ellen 
Tree. Need we say more? 

Years went on. Young Kean fought his way up against hard 
opposition, and became the frequent partner, on starring tours, 
of the ideal artiste of his early admiration. Time had levelled 
the difference, in talent as well as in age, between the youth and 
the lovely woman—Ellen was his senior by four years—and the 
nameless attraction of their common art drew them together 
day by day. And so, “they made themselves a pair of stairs to 
marriage” — more happily than some others of their calling, 
whose petty social ambitions led to a repudiation of Nature’s 
gifts. 

They were married in Dublin, the bride being given away 
by one of Wellington’s officers, General Sir George 
D’ Aguilar. 

On this occasion each had to fulfil fixed engagements, and go 
on a separate tour after their union. Their next meeting was at 
the country home of Sir Henry and Lady Blackwood, who 
invited the married lovers to complete their interrupted honey- 
moon in Hampshire. Afterwards they always acted together, 
playing Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet and Ophelia, and such like 
parts, with a fervour and reality that charmed their audiences. 

The Queen, in those early years of her reign and marriage, 
distinguished them by singular favour. When the memorable 
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Windsor performances were decided on, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kean received the royal commands to organize the first series. 
They played Hamlet and Ophelia, Shylock and Portia, followed 
by many other favourite parts, during a succession of years at 
the Castle. They appeared before the Queen and Prince 
Consort seated in deep attention under a raised dais, close in 
front of the temporary stage in the Rubens room, with the 
little Prince of Wales and his young sisters placed upon the 
steps at their royal parents’ feet, to take their first ideas of the 
play in the highest school. Here an audience “ fit though few,” 
did duty for the multitude, and the appreciative silence of the 
hushed chamber of presence gave a keener stimulus than 
applause to artists ever in sympathetic touch with the spectators 
they moved to mirth or tears. 

In 1850 they entered into management at the Princess's in 
conjunction with another celebrated couple, Mr. and Mrs. 
Keeley, whose talents afforded a strong contrast to their own. 
The opening piece was 7welfth Night; Mrs. Kean, then in 
the zenith of her powers, as Viola, silenced criticism and took 
success by storm with the grace and gaiety, nature and passion 
of her art. During the same season, she presented a new and 
delightful Rosalind to the admiration of the playgoing world. 

The Kean management was above all memorable for the 
series of Shakespearian revivals, produced year after year with 
increasing magnificence, and excelling all that the public had 
hitherto known. The late Mr. George Godwin, F. R. S., for many 
years editor of the Builder assisted Mr. Kean’s classic scholar- 
ship with his technical skill in archeology; neither cost nor 
labour were stinted, and the effects produced, according to all 
who remember them, have not yet been surpassed upon our 
contemporary stage. To the completeness and perfect keeping 
of these wonderful scenic pictures, Mrs. Kean lent valuable aid, 
ever putting her heart into her husband’s work with true taste 
and untiring industry. Never did she let her own personality 
as an actress compete with the general success, taking each 
part as it came, the smallest as well as the greatest, so that her 
popular name was always available to strengthen the cast. 
Among her great characters were Constance in King John, 
Lady Macbeth, and Hermione in A Winter's Tale Her grasp of 
these, according to the best judges of the day, was complete 
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and satisfying beyond what was expected of one already famed 
for the feminine gifts of tenderness and soft sympathy: the 
voice, eloquent with tears, proved equal to the fiercest gusts of 
passion, the wildest flights of rage and frenzy, as well as to the 
subdued force of intense acting, where the artist’s reserve of 
power expresses more than mere violence of tone and action 
cain ever convey. It may here be noted that Mrs. Kean 
produced one of the most telling effects in Richard the Second, 
in the brief parting scene between the discrowned monarch and 
his heart-broken Queen, by the mere power and charm of her 
acting, after the public was sated with the splendours of the 
preceding scenes, of, perhaps, the most imposing of all Charles 
Kean’s revivals. 

Up to 1854, strength and physique supported the true help- 
mate and zealous artist through her long course of ceaseless 
activity ; then her health gave way, and a year and a half of 
enforced retirement marked a new departure in her professional 
life. Thus long, her personal gifts retained so much of their 
grace and attraction that she could satisfy the eye no less than 
the ear and intelligence, even as the youthful Ophelia or 
Desdemona. Upon her recovery, with undiminished means, her 
figure and style had assumed a more matronly dignity, and 
henceforward she wisely preferred such characters as fitted a 
great actress, rather than those which must considerably depend 
upon a semblance of youth. To fill the juvenile parts, she 
trained quite a galaxy of beautiful dedutantes, and a gifted child, 
Ellen Terry, was first presented to the public as Mamilius, 
Hermione’s little son, in A Wenter's Tale. 

Mrs. Kean made her reappearance as Queen Katherine in 
Henry the Eighth, one of the highest triumphs of her art. To 
the wonderful power and truth of her death scene we have 
heard unwilling witness borne by a well-known dramatic author, 
who hated Shakespeare in his heart, and loved to empty the 
vials of his wrath upon the unvalued bard’s interpreters. “I had 
to rush out of the theatre,” said the captious one, “I couldn’t bear 
it—’twas just like my mother’s death.” 

In the last great revival, Henry the Fifth, Mrs. Kean im- 
personated the Chorus, with her wonted enthusiasm and fire. 
This closed the Keans’ management, at the end of the scason 
of 1859. High honours, but moderate profits, had been their 
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reward, and they prudently sought wider fields to carve their 
fortunes, while still able to encounter the strain and stress of 
travelling through Australia, America and round the world. 

After an extended tour in the British Isles, they sailed for 
Melbourne: colonial recognition fixed their place, artistic and 
social, in the front rank of famed citizens of the world, and 
their tour through Australia and its dependencies was a success 
in every sense. A comic incident marked their visit to Van- 
couver’s Island, where the small community and tempcrate 
climate furnished occupation but to a solitary chimney sweep. 
This sole functionary of his craft put up a notice: “ The public 
are informed that no chimneys will be swept during the Kean 
festival.” 

It was at Sydney that Charles Kean's labours were interrupted 
by a first attack of the disease which shortened his life. For 
two months he was laid up, eliciting universal sympathy. The 
Governor, Sir John Young and his lady, showed unremitting 
kindness, and invalid delicacies were daily sent down from 
Government House. 

Mr. Kean apparently recovered, and being due at California 
within a limit of time, found that the few ships which regularly 
undertook the voyage had already gone for that season, so that 
he was obliged to charter a vessel. The best that could be had 
was the Fanny Smale,a sailing ship of 380 tons, with a stout 
hull and steady old captain, whose experience, however, had 
been so far limited to coasting round the East Indian and 
Coromandel shores, where he had persistently plodded on 
beaten lines with his old-fashioned craft for some twenty years, 
and was now bound upon his first long ocean voyage with 
Charles Kean and his party. 

They were seventy-four days at sea, and, as I have heard 
from the widow’s own lips, his death was surely hastened by 
the hardships of that time; he was never quite the same 
afterwards. Every arrangement scems to have gone wrong with 
the seafarers. The bargain was signed for a crew of fifteen men, 
only eight came aboard ; the ship was furnished with defective 
ropes that broke on trial before sailing. Captains King and 
Fremantle—since admirals—saw them off, with many qualms 
of apprehension for their safety, but said nothing of this at the 
time. A provision of sheep, and a goat for milk were embarked, 
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but no straw; the hay intended for their keep was foolishly 
wasted as litter by a boy, and when this was gone, the animals 
had to be killed, and thus the passengers had to depend on 
tinned meats. Then water ran low, they were put upon an 
allowance, eked out with bottled ale, and rain caught in sails, 
basins, &c, by the usual nautical expedients. Captain Smale 
kept up a stout heart in his stout old hull; both were reliable. 
The captain, a total abstainer, with his cool head and calm 
judgment, carried his ship through a succession of perils and 
difficulties, when gear and tackle too often failed. One night 
in mid-ocean, the moon did not rise till eleven, all was darkness 
in a tremendous sea, but without positive danger, the ship 
gcing “at a spanking rate:” the mate was in charge, the captain, 
Mrs. Kean, Messrs. Everett and Cathcart, were playing whist 
in the small stern saloon, where the married couple usually 
slept, while the rest of the party had tiny cabins opening out 
of it. In one of these, Mr. Kean and his wife’s niece, Miss 
Patty Chapman (Mrs. F. M. Paget) were engaged at chess. A 
cry on deck aroused them all. “Light ahead!” They dashed 
out, every soul, and saw a magnificent light, some distance off, 
coming down towards them—they had no signals on board, 
no light at the masthead, only the old green and red lamps at 
the ship's stern. The captain sang out “Give mea torch.” A 
rope was fixed on a long stick and lighted to hoist as a signal, but 
the wind blew it wild in sparks amongst the sails, and 
extinguished it almost immediately. Then the captain called 
for the red lamp by the stern; this was held up ona pole. “In 
a few minutes,” said an eye-witness, Miss Patty Chapman, “ the 
strange ship came down and passed us, grazing our stern ; she 
was a big ship, and we could have heard a pin drop, as we 
watched her passing—then a sigh of relief rose at once from 
sailors and every one of us on board; the captain told us, had 
she run into us, we must have gone down, and not a soul 
could have been saved, the night was so dark, and a high sea 
running.” 

Again they were caught in a fierce gale, and in the ship's 
struggles, the binnacle lamp fell down, and crashed through 
the glass into the stern cabin. The man at the wheel called 
out, “For God’s sake give me a light, I can't tell where I’m 
steering.” There was no second lamp provided, and the mate 
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brought a candle in a tin candlestick. Mrs. Kean seized it, and 
with Mr. George Everett's help, held it up under the protecting 
skylight, close to the compass, for the helmsman to steer. Then 
she tore a wire out of her large sun-hat, and they contrived 
between them to wire up the candlestick, amidst the tossing 
and knocking of the ship, and enabled the course to be kept 
that night. 

Through California their world-wide tour led them to New 
York, a few days before the assassination of President Lincoln. 
In the Southern States, they witnessed the desolation of a 
conquered people, the charred fields swept by recent war. This 
was their second visit to America together, after an interval of 
many years. ‘Their tour was like a triumphant progress ; to the 
kindness and hospitality shown them we can only find a parallel 
in Mr. and Mrs. Kendal’s recent experience of America. 

Their independence and comfort were fully secured. “He 
was too generous to be very rich,” Mrs. Kean would proudly 
say of her husband, “money does not make happiness, but it 
can prevent a great deal of misery.” And to this noble use 
they both devoted a large portion of their well-earned wealth. 
They never gave up their art, until death parted them. In 
harness to the last, Charles Kean suddenly broke down in 
January, 1868, while not yet old in years. For his widow, life 
was done, although she could still exert herself for others. 
Five and twenty years of union with the man she lovei were 
her long spell of earthly happiness; her pride and ambition 
were centred in her husband. As one instance of her self- 
effacement, it was observed by her fellow artists how she used 
to bend and sway her figure while standing near him on the 
stage, to give him the advantage of height. In reality, he was 
slightly the taller, but naturally her stately carriage added to 
her apparent stature. Through the long trials of her public 
life, their confidence in each other was never disturbed by a 
shade of jealousy; her purity defied the breath of slander, 
while her senze of her own worth, and absolute trust in her 
husband, prompted her to accept all favours shown to him as 
benefits to herself. 

It was some years afterwards that I had the happiness of 
knowing as a friend the artist I had so long admired witha 
child’s wonder and a girl's enthusiasm. My opportunities of 
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seeing the Keans had been chiefly in Brighton, one of their 
favourite starring resorts, and several of their impersonations 
were indelibly fixed on my mind. As Gertrude in Hamlet, 
Emilia in O7hello, I can recall her power and charm in many 
passages. As Mrs. Beverley, when she was slowly drawn away 
from her husband’s body, her turn, her look, her cry, her burst 
of hysterical passion, can never be forgotten. Zhe Wafe’s Secret 
showed them both together at their best, the wife’s agony when 
the husband’s hand is raised to take her brother’s life, her 
shrieks, “It is my brother, my brother,” piercing through his 
shouts of jealous fury, the marvellous climax which was said to 
have decided the success of the play, were literally photographed 
upon my memory. We used to talk over these past sensations, 
and Mrs. Kean would most kindly strengthen my recollections 
with counsels and guidance invaluable to a student of the 
dramatic art. 

She left us in the summer of 18S0. She rests well, with 
the husband of her youth. Shall we look upon a fairer, truer 
womanhood? genius united in her with a winning grace to 
make virtueamiable; so that if to see her was to admire, to 
know her was to love. 
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Paul the Trespasser. 
A SKETCH IN TWO PARTS. 
By EVA M. HENRY. 
‘Love is love only when it is the sacrifice of one’s self. 


And only in such love do we find happiness, the reward of love.” 
Count Toxsto1, Léfe. 


PART I. 
CHAPTER I. 


THERE is not a lovelier scene in all lovely Devon than that 
which greeted Paul Wentworth when he emerged from the belt 
of wind-clipt oaks, through which led the upward path, upon 
the treeless summit of one of the low hills overlooking the vil- 
lage of Lee on its western side. 

Inland, the country unrolled itself in a wide panorama of 
gentle hills and winding valleys, some of the hill-sides chequered 
green and gold where pasture land alternated with fields of 
ripening corn; others, like the one he had ascended, were 
thickly wooded with oak ; others again, especially those nearest 
the coast, were purple with gorse, amongst which furze and 
brambles grew in tangled patches, giving to the surface a wild 
and rugged aspect. 

The sea, of which only a portion was visible, owing to the 
curves in the coastline, gave no hint of the fury of the waves 
that sometimes beat on the rock-fretted shores of the far west 
On its mirror-like surface the light clouds flitting by overhead 
cast fantastic purple-tinted shadows. 

Away beneath, in the valley, at the head of a little “mouth” 
or bay, the village nestled among its orchards and fuchsia 
hedges. From two or three of its houses faint curls of smoke 
ascended slowly, almost imperceptibly, as though, like wraiths 
of earthly toil, they would fain haunt the dwellings of the 
workaday world whence they had sprung. An occasional 
sparkle of silver marked the course of a streamlet that pursued 
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its way side by side with the path that led from the village 
across a couple of fields to the beach. 

Over the upland on the further side of this valley a diapha- 
nous golden veil of sun-tinted mist was suspended, giving an 
idea of indistinctness and unreality to hills and fields. Some- 
thing of this unreality seemed to communicate itself to Paul. 
Life and its reality faded away, as it were, and in its place 
there was only an infinite sense of well being. It was the 
subtle communion between the soul of Nature and the human 
soul, for in Nature there is no knowledge of good and evil, the 
knowledge that was and is the human curse. 

In this mental dolce far niente, Paul flung himself upon 
the soft turf and looked vaguely down the vista of leafage 
that {rolled away below him. Presently he was startled out 
of his dreamy abstraction by the consciousness of human 
presence. 

He rose to his feet hastily and turning round stood face to 
face with a little boy, whose whole attitude expressed unmis- 
takeable displeasure and disdain. The two stared at each other 
in silence for a few seconds, Paul somehow feeling embarrassed 
and just a little irritated by the child’s presence. The child was 
the first to break the silence. 

“You're a trespasser,” he said solemnly, taking off his man 
o’ war hat as he spoke. He was a well-mannered little lad and 
even in his anger he did not forget to be polite. 

“Am I? Tm very sorry,” and Paul laughed. 

His frivolity offended the child’s sense’ of dignity. He thrust 
his little hands deep into his pockets and gave his fair curly 
head a backward toss. 

“Yes you are,” he said authoritatively. “This is mother’s 
land and there are boards put up. Which way did you come?” 

“ Along that path,” replied Paul. 

“Then you must have passed the board what Job the car- 
penter put up with ‘Trespassers prosecuted’ on it. Prosecuted 
means put in gaol,” he added consolingly. 

“Very likely I did pass it, but I didn’t see it,” said Paul, 
much amused at the hint of imprisonment. 

“That is unfort’net. That hill is mother’s too, and that, and 
that, and those, and those,” explained the child, indicating half 
the country round with a comprehensive gesture. “There are 
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boards on all those ’cos they’re mother’s. They’ll be mine some 
day when I’m big enough, Jack says.” 

“Who is Jack?” asked Paul, not from curiosity, but because 
he wished to draw the child out. 

“Jack is the boy what looks after my pony. Jack’s got a 
pony too, but it isn’t his, it’s mother’s.” 

Paul laughed out loud at this paradox concerning possession. 
Then he asked another question. 

“Do you think your mother will prosecute me for coming 
here ?” 

“1 don’t know.” 

“Will you when the hill is yours ?” 

“Yea.” 

Paul laughed again. 

“Well, really that is too hard on a fellow,” he exclaimed. 

The juvenile despot answered not a word. Perceiving a 
black snail on the ground, he went down on one knee and began 
to tickle it with a blade of grass. 

“You ought to prosecute that snail,” suggested Paul. The 
despot disdained to reply to sucha foolish suggestion. “ What is 
your name?” asked Paul. 

“Bertie Berisor of Lee.” There was a touch of unconscious 
arrogance in the child’s answer that was not lost on his questioner. 

“ Have you any brothers and sisters ? ” 

Bertie shook his curly head and bent more closely over the 
snail. 

“Have you a papa?” 

“T once had one, mother says, but he’s dead and—and I’m 
not to talk about him, please.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Paul, wondering why the child was 
forbidden to speak of his dead father. 

“How old are you, Bertie ?” 

“I’m six. I'll be seven soon and mother is going to give me 
a pony cart for my birthday.” Here Bertie rose to his feet, 
forgetting the snail in the interest of the new topic. “A real 
pony cart, not a toy one, you know. It’s going to have my 
name on it like the way mother has hers on her letters. I 
forget what you call it—not spread out it won't be, but all 
together.” 

“ A monogram,” suggested Paul. 
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“Yes, a monogram, that’s what mother said. I’m going to 
learn to drive, and when I’m big enough I'll go out alone. 
I'll take mother often though—oftener than anybody else.” 

“ Are you very fond of your mother ?” 

“Yes, I love her better’n anybody and she loves me better’n 
anybody.” 

The lowing of some cattle in the valley below reminded Paul 
that the afternoon must be advancing. 

“Hullo!” he said, looking at his watch, “nearly six o'clock. 
I must be off, my little man, and perhaps you'll show me the 
nearest way down to the village.” 

“TI must be off, too,’ answered Bertie, with childish import- 
ance. ‘“ My tea is at six,’ and he set off down the hill at a 
brisk pace, taking a different path from the one by which Paul 
had ascended. When they reached the bottom of the slope, a 
large white house came in sight. 

“ That’s our house,” explained Bertie. 

A few yards further along they came to a small gateway. 

“It’s time for my tea. G’bye,” and Bertie seized his hat with 
both hands and dragged it off with due politeness. 

“T say, Bertie,” Paul called after him, as he turned in at the 
gate, “ask your mother not to prosecute me.” 

“ll tell her and see what she says,” was the cautious answer. 
“You see there was a board up.” 

“Yes. [I’m dreadfully sorry, you know. Tell her that, too. 
Good-bye.” 

“ G’bye.” 

“What a rum little chap that was to be sure,’ mused Paul 
as he took his way along the village road. “As pretty as a 
cherub, but a regular young tyrant! Possession is nine points 
of hislaw. Berisor he said his name was, and the greater part of 
the country round here belongs tohis mother. Hm! I wonder if 
this lane will take me back to Ilfracombe?” and he stopped as he 
came to a lane leading off the main road. He heard the sound 
of footsteps approaching, but, as the lane, like all Devonshire 
lanes, was not straight, swerving round within a few feet of its 
commencement, he could not see the individual to whom they 
belonged. 

“T’ll ask this person, whoever it may be,” he thought. When 
the figure came in sight, however, he remained silent. “ This 
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person” proved to be a woman and a beautiful woman, though 
wherein her beauty lay he had not time to notice. He imagined 
he had seen her before; there was an expression on her face 
that seemed familiar to him, and she must have recognised him 
too, for she started visibly, as she caught sight of him standing 
at the end of the lane. He looked after her when she had 
passed and tried in vain to recall her identity. When she had 
gone a short distance, she went towards the gateway that 
belonged to the large white house. 

“Of course!” Paul exclaimed. “It’s the child she is like. She 
must be the mother.” 

There and then he passed a mental resolution that the neigh- 
bourhood of Lee was interesting and that it would be worth 
another visit. He had intended crossing to the Welsh shores on 
the following day, but in accordance with his first resolution he 
was obliged to pass a second postponing his departure. 

When Bertie Berisor came down to dessert that evening he 
told his mother of his encounter. 

“There's been a trespasser, mother, on the hill—the high one 
with the grass at the top. He was lying on the grass and I 
went up to look for acorns.” 

“My darling!” exclaimed Mrs. Berisor, her tone betraying 
just a shade of motherly anxiety lest her child had been in any 
danger from the unknown trespasser, whom, from Bertie’s 
mention of him, she very naturally supposed to be of the tramp 
order. 

“He said he didn’t see the board Job put up last week,” con- 
tinued Bertie. 

“Did you speak to him? Did you tell him he was tres- 
passing ?” 

“Of course, mother, and 

“You shouldn’t, darling, you shouldn't have spoken to him. 
You should have run straight home.” 

There flashed through the mother’s mind wild stories of 
children who had wandered alone having been carried off by 
gipsies, 

“What was he like ?” she inquired anxiously. 

Bertie pondered deeply for a moment, so as to recall some 
distinctive features in the trespasser’s appearance. 

“He wasn’t like James,” he remarked vaguely, a comparison 


” 
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suggested by the fact that the footman was in the act of 
helping him to a fig. The train of his thoughts led him to 
compare the trespasser with others of his male acquaintances, 

“ He wasn't like James, nor like Job, not a bit, nor Jack, nor 
Doctor Cary, nor—nor—he wasn’t as old as Doctor Cary—he 
was dressed in white,” he added, with sudden flash of memory; 
“ Not all in white,” he corrected, “ but with white trousers and a 
dark jacket.” 

“Flannels perhaps” thought Mrs. Berisor. “Was he not a 
poor man then, Bertie ?” 

“Oh, no,” was the decided answer. 

Mrs. Berisor breathed freely ard felt inclined to laugh at her 
own groundless fear of a minute ago. 

“He wasn’t poor at all; he had a watch, he was a gentleman.” 
Bertie was quick to recognise class distinction. “ He told me to 
ask you if you would prosecute him for going on the hill.” 

“ How did he know it was my land ?” 

“T told him. Will you put him in gaol, mother ?” 

Mrs. Berisor laughed merrily at the idea of imprisoning this 
unknown gentleman in flannels. 

“No, darling, I won’t put him in gaol,” she replied. 

“ But why not, mother, when there's a board up?” 

“He didn’t see it you say; besides he was not doing any 
harm, was he ?” 

“ N—no, only he was there, that’s all.” 


” 


CHAPTER II. 


ON the following morning Bertie went out for a ride on his 
pony, and as Jack, who always accompanied him, had gone into 
Ilfracombe on an errand, Mrs. Berisor walked by the side and 
heid the leading rein, which gave her no small amount of 
exertion, since every now and then, in spite of expostulation, 
Bertie would strike into a canter and she had to run till she was 
almost breathless. During one of these runs she unluckily struck 
her foot against a loose stone in the rough road, and being 
unable to balance herself owing to the pace, she fell, still 
holding the leading rein, so that she was dragged along for 
several feet, Bertie neither recognising the necessity, nor having 
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the strength to pull up quickly. When she tried to rise she 
was unable to repress a sharp cry of pain. 

“TI have hurt my foot, Bertie, I think. I can’t move it or 
get up.” 

Bertie had got out of the stirrups and had managed to 
scramble or rather to tumble off the pony, for he landed on the 
ground in a heap; he picked himself up in a twinkling, however, 
and ran to his mother’s side. 

“Take my hand, mother dear, and I'll pull ever so hard.” 

Mrs. Berisor smiled as she thought how futile such an effort 
would be. 

“It’s no use, darling, I can’t move. You must run home for 
somebody.” 

There was a sudden rustling in the hedge close by, and a 
crackling of branches, and the figure of a man appeared 
struggling with brambles and thorns. The next instant he had 
leaped to the road, apparently none the worse for his tussle. 

“Tt’s the trespasser!” exclaimed Bertie, and in the stranger 
Mrs. Berisor recognised the man she had passed at the foot of 
the lane on the previous day. 

An idea of the extraordinary appearance she must present, 
half-sitting, half lying, as she was, in the middle of the road, 
came into her mind, and, forgetful of her former attempt, she 
once more tried to rise and once more the terrible pain in her 
foot made her sink down helplessly. 

“Let me assist you. I’m afraid you are hurt,” said the 
stranger. 

“Tm afraid I am—a little,’ she replied simply, looking up at 
him. “Thank you,” and she took the hand he held out. In a 
second his strong arms had raised her to a standing position. 
She laughed a little at her own helplessness. 

“I—I don’t think I can put my foot down. I must have 
got a sprain.” 

“Tf you could get across to that bank at the side of the road, 
you could rest there while I go for help.” 

“Tt is easier said than done. I can’t walk a step. Lcok 
there !” 

He looked down at the helpless foot in its neat shoe and silk 
stocking and thinking how pretty it was, he let his gaze rest on 
it longer than was necessary. She noticed this and blushed a 
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little at the recollection that she had actually told this hand- 
some stranger to look at her foot. 

“JT will lift you,” he said, and he caught her up as if she had 
been a child, and carried her over to the roadside bank. 

“Thank you,” she murmured, but without looking at him. 
“Tt was so stupid of me to fall like that,” she added, thinking 
that she ought to explain how she came into such a plight, “I 
stumbled against a stone when I was running with the pony, 
and——” 

“T know; I saw how it happened,” put in Paul, and she did 
not finish her explanation. “And now,” he went on, “I am 
going to your house to fetch assistance. I shall not be long.” 
Before she could reply, he was running rapidly down the road 
towards the big white house. 

“Mother,” said Bertie suddenly, “ you never told him you 
aren’t going to prosecute him.” 

“You can tell him that, Bertie,’ she answered, somewhat 
absently. 

“No,” said Bertie, half to himself, “I won’t. He shouldn’t 
have come on your ground.” 

Mrs. Berisor did not hear this declaration of continued hos- 
tility ; her foot was becoming more and more painful and she 
felt a little faint. 

In an incredibly short time, Paul Wentworth returned with a 
couple of servants. They had brought with them, at Paul’s sug- 
gestion, a wicker arm chair in which to carry Mrs. Berisor to the 
house, and Paul himself took one side of it all the way back. 
During the transit, Mrs. Berisor did not speak, being in great 
pain, and when the little procession reached the house, Paul 
deemed it best to take his leave immediately. 

Outside, on the public road he had a right, nay, it was almost 
obligatory on him, to render what assistance he could; now 
Mrs. Berisor was in her own house, among her own people and, 
utter stranger that he was, his right ceased on the threshold. 

“T trust the injury is, after all, but a slight one,” he said, in a 
tone of formality, “and that you will not suffer from its conse- 
quences. Good morning. Good-bye, my little man,” to Bertie, 
on account of their previous acquaintanceship, he held out his 
hand. 


Bertie took it carelessly, with a hurried “G’bye,” his attention 
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being entirely rivetted on his mother, around whom there was 
quite a little crowd of anxious servants. 

Paul slipped out unnoticed. 

“T think you had better send for Doctor Cary,” said Mrs. 
Berisor. 

“ He’s been sent for, ma’am,” was the answer. “ The gentle- 
man when he came for help said to send at once, and the 
coachman has gone on the mare.” 

It was just what Mrs. Berisor herself had said—a sprain. It 
was so severe, however, that she was obliged to keep to her own 
room for nearly a fortnight. 

Paul Wentworth called to inquire for her on the day after the 
accident, but he did not even leave his card, arguing, with a 
logic that was unwelcome to him at the same time that he 
insisted on its necessity, that he had no right to thrust the fact 
of his existence on a woman who would have received the same 
aid as he had rendered from any farm labourer, had such an 
one happened on the scene of the accident instead of himself. 
The servant who opened the door to him, said that Mrs. 
Berisor was going on well, and that the injury had not been any 
more serious than would compel her to remain quiet for a time, 
so Paul felt he had not sufficient pretext to warrant his calling a 
second time. 

But with an overpowering desire not to cut himself off from 
all connection with the accident that had brought him into 
contact with a woman beautiful as was Mrs. Berisor, Paul went 
to Dr. Cary for tidings of his patient, and finding him, like all 
west-country folk, friendly in manner, and easy of acquaintance, 
he determined not to let his opportunity slip, but forthwith to 
further that acquaintance. He was not long in discovering that 
the doctor’s weakness was scenery—the scenery of his native 
shire, in particular; Paul immediately became possessed of an 
enthusiasm for exploring North Devon. The bait took, and the 
doctor offered to drive the enthusiast in his gig round some of 
the more picturesque spots in that all-picturesque region. 
Within a week, aided by their common admiration for the valley 
of the Lyn and sundry other revelations of Nature’s glories in 
the far west, the chance acquaintance between the doctor and 
Paul had ripened into friendship. 

Little by little Paul Wentworth learnt something of the past 

vto TS SS 
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history of the woman for whose sake he still lingered in 
Ilfracombe. Her marriage had not been happy: it was just 
the old story that is repeated every day—a story which, if it has 
not always a bad ending, has very rarely a successful one. 
There was the family in difficulties and the beautiful daughter 
who had it in her power to bridge over those difficulties by a 
wealthy marriage. Constance Weston had loved her parents 
too well to let her own sentimental scruples stand in the way 
where any advantage to them was concerned. 

Hugh Berisor was fifty when he married, and Constance 
was not quite twenty; but great as was the dissimilarity 
in their ages, there lay a far wider gulf between their 
natures. 

Before her marriage, Constance had been inclined to regard 
love as belonging rather to the realms of poetry and romance 
than as a necessity of everyday life, and she had imagined that 
the respect, coupled with a certain amount of gratitude, which 
she bore to Mr. Berisor, was all the love that was needful to 
make the wheels of the matrimonial chariot go smoothly. Only 
when it was too late did she learn that in her life there was 
something lacking, and in her heart a terrible sense of a void 
that could not be filled. She conscientiously did her duty by 
her husband, but she never deceived herself into thinking that 
her duty was the natural outcome of love. The clasp of baby 
fingers taught her in some measure to forget that her wifehood 
was one long regret; from the hour of her child’s birth, the 
blessed thought, that something had been sent her to love and to 
live for, filled her whole mind. All the pent-up, unused love of 
her heart burst forth and wrapped itself like a holy flame around 
the little child, that from that day forward was to her the very 
motive of her being. When, within three years of her marriage, 
Hugh Berisor’s death released her from what had never been 
aught but a bond and a tie to her, she entered upon that fullest 
tide of human happiness that has for its head the pure joys of 
motherhood. 

Good Dr. Cary looked upon Constance Berisor as absolute 
perfection in womanhood, and to Paul Wentworth, as to every- 
one with whom he spoke of her, he poured out his praises of her 
beauty and her goodness. 

“She will marry again, of course,” said Paul one day. By his 
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assertion he really meant a question concerning probabilities of 
which the doctor might be cognisant. 

“She will never marry again.” There was that in the doctor’s 
tone which made Paul fancy his words implied some under- 
current of deeper meaning, but as the doctor was disinclined to 
pursue the subject, he had no chance of finding out what that 


meaning might be. 


CHAPTER III. 


MrS. BERISOR seemed to have forgotten the circumstances of 
her fall, for she never spoke of the stranger who came to her 
rescue until Dr. Cary mentioned him one morning, during one of 
his now almost unnecessary visits. Except that her ankle was 
still a little weak, she had quite recovered and was able to be 
out and about again. Dr. Cary had been giving her a descrip- 
tion of a sail up the Dart, and she was a ready listener since she 
quite shared his opinions about the merits of Devonshire. 

“ By-the-way,” he remarked casually, “Wentworth came with 
me and was delighted.” 

“Who is Wentworth?” asked Mrs. Berisor. 

“Oh, I forgot that you did not know him. You remember 
he helped to bring you home on the day of your accident.” 

“Yes, and I have never thanked him for his kindness. He 
must have thought me very rude, but I was really too much 
hurt to think of manners or anything else. Who did you say 
he is, Doctor Cary ?” 

“Mr. Wentworth—a very nice fellow, uncommonly nice—a 
barrister—delighted with these parts as he ought to be; so 
delighted, in fact, that he has stayed three weeks instead of the 
few days he had intended. He called upon me to ask after you 
and I’ve seen a good deal of him. You know he wanted to see 
the place and he couldn’t have found a better guide than 
myself. I have taken him toa good many spots, besides the 
usual show places, that he might never have found out for 
himself or by the help of a guide book either.” 

“You say he called on you to ask after me?” said Constance, 
musingly. 

“Yes—didn’t like to come to the house, I suppose.” 

18* 
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“He came once but did not leave his card, so I have not had 
an opportunity of thanking him since. Will you thank him for 
me, Doctor Cary, or—no, perhaps I ought to write a little note, 
and perhaps you will give it to him. Shall you see him 
again ?” 

“Dear me, yes. I have to take him to the valley of the Lyn 
again. He hasn’t seen half its beauties yet.” 

“Will you excuse me then, if I write now ? It must seem so 
ungrateful of me. Here comes Bertie. He will entertain you. 
Bertie, tell Doctor Cary about the fish you caught,” and Bertie 
and Dr. Cary, being very great friends indeed (the doctor was 
the earliest friend Bertie made on entering the world, for that 
matter) were soon deep in the mysteries of lines and bait and 
other fishy matters. 

Meanwhile, a puzzle arose in Mrs. Berisor’s mind as to how 
she should address this stranger. “Mrs. Berisor presents her 
compliments” seemed stiff toa man who had lifted her in his 
arms and who had run a quarter of a mile for help, whilst “ Dear 
Mr. Wentworth” was treating him as though he were an old 
acquaintance, instead of a man whose name she had only just 
heard. “Yet what’s in a name?” she asked herself, smiling. 
“One does not think of a person merely as Mr. So and So, but 
as an individual, and ignorance of name does not imply total 
absence of acquaintance.” 

So she began, “Dear Mr. Wentworth,” and then she looked 
at the words she had written and repeated them to herself. 

“No,” she thought, “that won't do. It sounds like gush to 
write so to a man you have never seen before or since, and who 
really helped me because he couldn’t do anything else, unless he 
were a boor. Anyone would have done as much.” 

She took another sheet of note-paper and wrote : 


“Mrs. Berisor presents her compliments to Mr. Wentworth, 
and begs to offer him her best thanks for his kindness in 
rendering her timely assistance on the occasion of her accident. 
Mrs. Berisor would have assured him of her gratitude before 
this, but she has only to-day heard his name from Doctor 
Cary.” 


“Fancy writing like that to a man that talked to me and 
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carried me like a baby! But I suppose he'll see nothing absurd 
about it,” and so thinking, she folded the note in half and took 
up the envelope to put it in. 

“It sounds very stiff and formal, at least J think so, and—and 
it doesn’t matter what /e thinks,” and she tossed the note aside 
and placed before her the sheet on which she had already 
written, “Dear Mr. Wentworth.” 


“T take the earliest opportunity,” (she went on), “of offering 
you the thanks which I am afraid I quite forgot I owed you on 
the day of my accident, and I trust you will believe that 
ignorance of your name and whereabouts alone prevented me 
from assuring you of my gratitude sooner. I have learnt both 
from Dr. Cary this morning. 

“ Sincerely yours, 
“CONSTANCE BERISOR.” 


“ There, Doctor Cary!” she exclaimed, laying down her pen. 
“Please give that to Mr. Wentworth when you see him.” 
Dr. Cary gave Paul the note that evening. 


“Mrs. Berisor asked me to give you this.” 

“Mrs. Berisor ?” exclaimed Paul in astonishment. 

“Yes, she wished to thank you for turning up that day.” 

Paul put the note into his breast-pocket without opening it. 

“Thank you,” he said. “Has Mrs. Berisor quite recovered ?” 

“A little weak about the ankle still. Able to be out again, 
though. I have done with her as far as that goes. Looked in 
for a chat this morning as I was passing. Told her about our 
trip up the Dart. That reminds me. Will you come to Lynton 
to-morrow ? ” 

Having learnt that Mrs. Berisor had recovered sufficiently to 
be able to go out again, Paul had mentally resolved to pay a 
visit to Lee on the following day, on the chance of meeting her. 
There was just a possibility that that unopened note might 
contain some sort of an invitation to further what acquaintance 
he had with her. Not wishing to give Dr. Cary any hint of the 
truth, he replied somewhat lamely and evasively : 

“Will it do if I let you have an answer in the morning—or 
to-night later? I—ah—cannot tell what my plans may be. I 
—ah—expect letters—a friend may come down from London 
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I will let you know as soon as possible. I should like, above ll 
things to go to Lynton with you.” 

Does the recording angel write down lovers’ lies and subter- 
fuges? If so, he must have a busy time of it. 

Alone in his room, Paul read Mrs. Berisor’s note and was not 
quite sure what to make of it. She addressed him as a friend, 
yet it contained no encouragement to further the friendship. 
It was as curt as it well could be, for all its friendly beginning, 

“Hang it! I wish she hadn’t written like that. If she had 
still treated me as a complete stranger I might have managed 
to begin the acquaintance all over again, but she doesn’t do that; 
neither is it the kind of note she would write to a fellow 
regularly enrolled among her acquaintances. I wonder what 
she means? Bah! nothing. Probably she wrote it w:thout 
thinking anything about it.” 

This was not true, though that there was no particular mean- 
ing in the way she wrote was true. She wrote as a mere matter 
of common courtesy and politeness, and her hesitation as to the 
style she should adopt was due, not to sentimental reasons, but 
to a wish to regard duly the fitness of things. 

“Well, anyhow,” mused Paul, “if she meets me on the road 
she cannot very well pass me by, so I’ll go over and tell Doctor 
Cary I can’t go with him to Lynton to-morrow.” 

He didn't tell him at the same time that he meant to betake 
himself to Lee instead. He excused himself on the plea that he 
expected a friend, and managed to convey the impression that 
his disappointment at being deprived of his drive was great and 
unavoidable. 

In Devonshire, as in Ireland, man proposes and the weather 
disposes. The next day was wet, with the downright hopeless- 
ness of a Devonshire wet day. As Paul knew very well, there 
was no chance of meeting Mrs. Berisor in the rain, so he 
remained indoors and spent his time between looking out of the 
windows at the dull, leaden sky and equally dull sea, and 
venting the vexation that grew on him, as he watched, in 
knocking about billiard balls in an aimless, unscientific fashion. 
The following day was not a whit better, indeed it seemed to 
him worse, for wet weather is one of the things that length of 
duration does not make one look upon with lessening disfavour, 
but just the other way. But when the third day broke wet and 
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cheerless as the other two he cursed Devonshire and the non- 
sensical hankering after a handsome woman that made him stay 
a day longer than he could help in a “ confounded water-logged 
hole, dull enough to make a man cut his throat for want of 
something to do. By Jove! I can’t stand another day of it, and 
I won't. Look here,” he said to the Boots, “if there are any 
more shower-baths let loose to-morrow morning I'm off, so mind 
you have me up in time for the ten o’clock express.” 

“ All right, sir. Ten-ten it leaves, sir.” 

“ Ten-ten then, and be d——d to you.” 

The Boots went off blandly, wholly unmoved by these parting 
words. In fact, he rather liked gentlemen that swore at him. 
They usually made it up in tips as a sort of salve to their 
consciences. His détes noirs were clergymen and other professed 
models of morality, who always said “please” or “my good 
fellow” when they spoke to him, but “takes care as they never 
leaves their visitin’ cards be’ind them.” That was the eminently 
inoffensive way he put it. 

When morning came the Boots vas perplexed in his mind. 
“I wonder if seventy-three wants to go really. It’s going to be 


as fine as you need wish. No, I won’t get him off by the ten 
ten. He can stop. Fine mornin’, sir,” he remarked casually to 
“number seventy-three,” as that gentleman came leisurely down 
the stairs at his usual hour—about the same hour at which the 


express. was due to start. 

Paul tossed him a shilling. 

“That makes fifteen this mornin’ already,” thought the Bcots, 
with much satisfaction, “and I aint ’ad but seven in these last 
three days. What a difference the weather do make to be 
sure!” The truth of Boots’s moralising is universally apparent. 


(Lo be concluded.) 
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Mine. de Chevreuse. 


“WE have in France three women capable of governing or of 
overthrowing three great Kingdoms,” wrote Cardinal Mazarin 
in 1660, “and these are the duchesse de Longueville, the 
princesse Palatine, and the duchesse de Chevreuse.” 

It is the career of the latter that I propose to sketch briefly in 
these pages. 

Marie de Rohan, eldest daughter of the duc de Montbazon, 
was born in 1600, and married at seventeen the duc de Luynes, 
Constable of France. It was not, however, until after her 
second marriage—in 1622—with Claude de Lorraine, duc de 
Chevreuse, a son of Henri de Guise, that she became a prominent 
character in history. 

The duc de Chevreuse was good-looking and valiant—as 
became a prince of the House of Lorraine—but “ sans nul ordre 
dans ses affaires, et bien peu édifiant dans ses mceurs,” and 
these faults, according to the morality of the times, were deemed 
sufficient to condone any shortcomings in the conduct of his 
wife. 


Mme. de Chevreuse was beautiful. All her contemporaries 
agree on that point. She had a ravishing figure, a charming 
face with large blue eyes and a quantity of light, chestnut- 
coloured hair. In manner she was by turns gentle and 
vivacious. 


_ Immediately on being appointed surintendante de la maison 
to the queen, Anne of Austria and the duchesse became fast 
friends. They were about the same age; and the young queen, 
neglected by her husband, found pleasant distraction with her 
lively friend. 

The Court of Louis XIII. was then a brilliant one, and 
gallantry the order of the day. The amusements of the queen 
and Marie de Rohan soon became:less frivolous and assumed a 
serious aspect. 

In 1624 the celebrated Lord Holland arrived from England 
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to negotiate a marriage between the King’s sister, Mme. 
Henrietta, and the Prince of Wales (soon afterwards Charles I). 

My lord of Holland was young and remarkably handsome— 
Rochefoucauld says, “un des plus beaux hommes du monde 
mais d’une beauté efféminée.” He became épris with the 
beautiful duchesse, and the attraction appears to have been 
mutual. He interested her in English affairs, and from that 
moment may be dated her début in love and politics. At the 
same time commenced the well-known intrigue between the 
Queen and Buckingham. 

Mme. de Chevreuse possessed a/most every qualification 
requisite to make her a great politician, but the one lacking 
was enough to ruin all the rest; she did not take a just aim; 
or rather, she never chose one for herself. It was always 
chosen for her by another—and that other invariably the man she 
loved. Rochefoucauld accuses her of bringing misfortune to all 
her friends ; and it is no doubt true that they were hastened to 
their end through the mad enterprises in which they engaged. 

The Court of Monsieur (the King’s brother) was a hot-bed of 
intrigues against Richelieu, who designated that in which 
Chalais was concerned “the most frightful conspiracy ever 
recorded in history.” 

Henri de Tallyrand, prince de Chalais, had an extraordinary 
attachment to Mme. de Chevreuse. He was accused of 
conspiring against the life of the King, and _ persuading 
Monsieur to break off his marriage with Mlle. de Montpensier 
in order that he might marry the queen as soon as he ascended 
the throne. Richelieu so far succeeded in convincing the King 
of this plot, that not only did Louis XIII. abandon Chalais as 
later he abandoned Cinq-Mars, but for the rest of his life he 
remained persuaded that the queen had a hand in the affair. 

Chalais suffered on the first scaffold erected by Richelieu’s 
commands; Monsieur escaped by wedding Mlle. de Mont- 
pensier ; the queen fell into deeper disgrace than ever, while 
Mme. de Chevreuse—meanly denounced by the duc d’ Orléans 
and even by Chalais himself—was ordered to quit France, because 
Richelieu said “elle faisait plus de mal que personne.” Thus 
she learned to her cost what it was to love a queen too well! 
She wished to go to England, where she was certain of the 
support of Holland, of Buckingham, and of Charles I. But 
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this was denied her; imprisonment was threatened, and her 
husband with difficulty obtained permission for her to retire to 
Lorraine. 

Instead of arriving there as a refugee the beautiful duchesse 
was received with magnificent triumph. She dazzled, fascinated, 
and won the heart of the impetuous and adventurous Charles IV. 
She found him siding with Austrian interests ; she bound him 
to those of England. She cemented relations with Savoy, thus 
establishing a European league, to which she gave the support of 
the Protestant party, governed by her relations the Rohans and 
the Soubises. 

The plot was serious. An English fleet conducted by 
Buckingham himself was to proceed to the isle of Ré and 
combine with the Protestants of La Rochelle; the duc de 
Savoie to make a descent on Dauphiné and Provence; the duc 
de Rohan at the head of the reformers to raise insurrection in 
Languedoc; the duc de Lorraine to march on Paris. 

The chief agent in this plot, charged with carrying orders to 
all concerned was Lord Montagu, a friend of Holland and of 
Buckingham, who also had succumbed to the charms of Mme. 
de Chevreuse. Richelieu, warned by his secret police, watched 
the movements of Montagu; had him arrested and his papers 
seized ; the whole conspiracy was discovered, and the coalition, 
thanks to the cleverness of the Cardinal, dissolved. 

England on demanding peace, naned among the most 
pressing conditions that the beautiful exile must return to France. 

Marie de Rohan reappeared at Court, and there came a few 
years of calm in her stormy life. She was not yet thirty, and 
‘*il était difficile de la voir impunément.” Even Richelieu was 
not insensible to her charms. Mme. de Motteville says: “Ce 
ininistre, malgré la rigueur qu'il avait eu pour elle, ne l’avait 
jamais haie, sa beauté avait eu des charmes pour lui, etc.” 

But Mme. de Chevreuse preferred one of his ministers to the 
Cardinal. She conquered him with a look, and did so avowedly, 
on behalf of the queen and the malcontents. This minister was 
Charles de l’Aubépine, marquis de Chateauneuf, garde des 
Sceaux. 

Chateauneuf was fifty years of age when he conccived his 
fatal passion for the duchesse, and she shared to the full all the 
dangers and misfortunes attending it. 
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Richelieu was quick to perceive a change in his hitherto 
faithful “ Keeper of the Seals.” 

Once, when he was ill, and believed himself at the point of 
death, the queen gave a ball, and Chateauneuf attended it and 
danced. This irritated his eminence to such a degree that 
shortly afterwards (1633) the Keeper of the Seals was arrested 
and his papers seized. Among these were fifty-two letters 
in the writing of Mme. de Chevreuse, which rendered the 
relations between Chateauneuf and the duchesse sufficiently 
apparent. There were also letters from the Chevalier de Jars, 
Lords Holland and Montagu, the duc de Vendéme and the 
Queen of England herself. The papers were brought to the 
Cardinal, who kept them ; after his death they were discovered 
in his private desk. 

The letters from Mme. de Chevreuse show that Richelieu 
was jealous of Chateauneuf, and the latter alarmed by the part 
played by the duchesse to hoodwink the Cardinal. Here is a 
short specimen with the original ciphers : 

“La tyrannie de 22 (Richelieu) s’augmente de momens en 
momens. II peste et enrage de ce que 28 (herself) ne le va pas 
voir. Je lui avais écrit deux fois avec des compliments dont il 
est indigne, ce que je ne lui eusse jamais rendu sans la persé- 
cution que 57 (unknown) m’a faite pour cela, me disant que 
c’était acheter le repos. Je crois que les faveurs de 23 (the 
King) ont mis au dernier point sa presomption . . . 28 aime 
mieux se résondre a périr qu’a faire ses sousmissions 422. Sa 
gloire m’est odieuse. . . . C’est 38 (Chateauneuf) veul que je 
veux qui sache ceci. J’estime tant le courage et l’affection de 38. 
que je veux qu'il sache tous les intéréts de 28. Elle se fie si 
enticrement en 38 qu'elle tient ses intéréts aussi chers entre ses 
mains qu’aux siennes. . . . Mandez-moi comment je vous 
pourrai voir sans que 22 le sache, car je ferrai tout ce que vous 
pigerez a propos pour cela souhaitant passionément de vous 
entretenir, et ayant bien des choses a vous dire qui ne ve 
peuvent pas bien expliquer par écrit, surtout touchant 22, 
l'ayant vu ce soir et trouvé plus résolu a persécuter 28 que 
jamais. Adieu, il faut que je vous voye a quelque prix que ce 
soit. Faites-moi réponse, et prenez garde a 22, car il épie 28 et 
38, en qui 28 se fie comme a elle-méme.” 

What must have been the feelings of the superb and imperious 
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Cardinal when he discovered how he had been played with by a 
woman and betrayed by a friend ! 

De Jars, after being thrown into the Bastille and condemned 
to be beheaded, received pardon as he was about to mount the 
scaffold. Chateauneuf was imprisoned ten years in the fortress 
of Angouléme; while Mme. de Chevreuse simply received the 
Cardinal’s orders to retire to Dampierre. 

But the queen could not do without her dear friend, nor she 
without the queen. Many an evening in the darkening twilight 
Mme. de Chevreuse travelled disguised to Paris to meet the 
queen at the Louvre or at the convent of Val-de-Grace, return- 
ing in the middle of the night to Dampierre. 

When at last these visits were suspected the brave, faithful 
friend of Anne of Austria was banished to Touraine, an estate 
that belonged to her first husband; and it was believed that 
for a time at least these intrigues of politics and love would 
cease. 

It was but a tame kind of diversion to turn the head of the 
old Archbishop of Tours! But Madame also consoled herself 
with the visits of the young and amiable La Rochefoucauld and 
the letters from the queen. She spent four long years in 
Touraine, occupying her energies in knitting together a 
mysterious correspondence between the queen, Charles IV., the 
Queen of England, and the King of Spain. 

But the police spies of the suspicious Cardinal again dis- 
covered everything. Once more there was an inquiry, and the 
queen forbidden to write to Mme. de Chevreuse. “ Parceque ce 
prétexte,” said the king, “a été couverture de toutes les écritures 
que la reine a faites ailleurs.” Clearly it was always Mme. de 
Chevreuse whom the king and the Cardinal considered the 
prime mover in evil, and they did not believe themselves sure 
of the queen until they had separated her from her dangerous 
friend. But what was to be done with this enemy to peace? 
Was she to be again expelled from France? If so, what new 
and unforeseen entanglements might not ensue ! 

The Cardinal proposed to temporise. He tried cajolery ; but 
the duchesse returned with interest his protestations of friend- 
ship, while in her heart she mistrusted him. He sent her 
money ; she took it, though only as a loan. 

But a profound mistrust of the intentions of Richelieu and the 
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king pushed Mme. de Chevreuse to an extreme course. She 
preferred exiling herself this time rather than risk falling into 
the hands of her enemies, and she fled from Touraine to Spain, 
across the South of France. 

Her sole confidant in this was her aged adorer, the Arch- 
bishop of Tours, Bertrand de Chaux. He had relations on the 
frontier, and gave her letters of credit with all necessary in- 
structions and plans of the roads she should take; but in her 
hurried flight she forgot all. She set off on September 6th, 1637, 
in a carriage as though going for a drive; then, at nine in the 
evening returned disguised as a man, mounted a horse, and after 
riding hard for six leagues, found herself without letters, guide- 
book, or any of the necessaries of a journey, followed only by 
two grooms. She was unable to change horses all night, and 
next day arrived, without an hour’s rest, at Ruffec, where lived 
La Rochefoucauld. Instead of asking him for shelter, she wrote 
him the following note : 

“Monsieur, je suis un gentilhomme francais et demande vos 
services pour ma liberté et peut-étre pour ma vie. Je me suis 
malheureusement battu. J’ai tué un scigneur de marque. Cela 
me force de quitter France promptement, parce qu'on me 
cherche. Je vous crois assez généreux pour me servir sans me 
connaitre. J’ai besoin d’un carrosse et de quelque valet pour 
me servir.” 

She received what she asked for. The carriage was a great 
help, she was exhausted by fatigue. She was driven to another 
house belonging to La Rochefoucauld, where she arrived at 
midnight, and leaving there the carriage and servants proceeded 
on horseback towards the Spanish frontier. 

At night she occasionally slept on hay or straw in a barn, and 
had scarcely any food. Equally beautiful and seductive in male 
attire as she had been in her brilliant costumes of grande dame 
she met with many admirers during her adventurous ride, and is 
said to have made as many conquests as in the salons of the 
Louvre. 

On one occasion she encountered a dozen horsemen com- 
manded by the Marquis d’Antin, and had to go out of her 
road to avoid being recognised. Another time in a valley of 
the Pyrénées a gentleman who had seen her in Paris told her 
he would have taken her for Mme. de Chevreuse had she been 
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dressed in different fashion—and the handsome unknown got 
out of the difficulty by replying that being a relative of that 
lady it was natural enough to resemble her. Her courage and 
gaiety never for one moment abandoned her. In answer to 
some, she said with a mysterious air, that she was the 
duc d’Enghien on a secret mission from the king. At last 
she reached Spain, after enduring unheard-of fatigue and 
escaping a thousand perils. Bnt before crossing the frontier 
she wrote to the gentleman whom she had met in the Pyrénées 
confessing that he had not been mistaken, that she was in truth 
Mme. de Chevreuse, and that “ayant trouvé en lui une civilité 
extraordinaire, elle prenait la liberté de le prier de lui procurer 
des étoffes pour se vertir conformément a son sexe et 4 sa 
condition.” 

This appeal was not made in vain. She had sent all her 
jewels to the care of La Rochefoucauld, and entered Spain 
taking nothing with her but her incomparable beauty, wit and 


courage. 
While the King and Cardinal, baffled in their attempts to 
track the fugitive, were seriously contemplating the advisability 


of politely inviting her back to France, the King of Spain was 
giving Mme. de Chevreuse a magnificent welcome in Madrid ; 
and the name of Philip IV. may safely be added to the list of 
her conquests. He placed at her disposal carriages drawn by 
six horses ; loaded her with marks of honour; her opinions had 
weight in the Cabinet-Councils of Madrid. But war breaking 
out between the two countries began to render the situation a 
little too delicate, and in 1638 she left Spain for England. 

Mme. de Chevreuse was received and treated in London as 
she had been in Madrid. She found there her earliest lover, 
Lord Holland; Lord Montague and many others paid court to 
her. The King and Queen, charmed with her, both wrote to 
Louis XIII. on her behalf, which resulted in renewed negotia- 
tions between Richelieu and herself. 

It is curious to see by their correspondence how, during more 
than a year, the cardinal and the duchess employed every 
manceuvre of the finest diplomacy, and exhausted their con- 
summate cleverness in persuading each other to draw towards 
the common end both had in view! 

At length everything seemed arranged. Mme. de Chevreuse 
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had said farewell to the queen of England; a vessel was ready 
to take her to Dieppe, when she received a letter warning her 
not to return to France. This was followed by others. Private 
messengers also came to her, with advice to the same effect. 
Then heart-sick with hope deferred she wrote to her husband in 
these words : 

“Je desire bien vivement me voir en France en état de 
remédier a nos affaires, et de vivre doucement avec vous et mes 
enfans.” 

But Mme. de Chevreuse did not go. 

In 1641 we find her in Brussels acting as a link between 
England, Spain and Lorraine. Though not generally known it 
can be proved that she took part in the conspiracy of the Comte 
de Soissons against Richelieu. France and Europe were in the 
attempt, but it ended in the death of Soissons, and once more 
the Cardinal’s power rose supreme. 

Anne of Austria went with the times. Finding the plot 
miscarry she openly expressed her horror of it, and far from 
interceding on behalf of her old friend and favourite, begged as a 
particular favour that the duchess might be kept away from 
her person, and indeed from France. 

Here then, was Mme. de Chevreuse fallen to the lowest depth 
of misfortune. Farther off than ever seemed the hope of revisit- 
ing her country, her beautiful castle at Dampierre, the domestic 
life with her children for which she had begun to long. She 
was at the end of her resources, and passed many months of 
misery with only her indomitable courage as support. 

Suddenly on the 4th December, 1642, the dreaded Cardinal 
—victorious over all his enemies, absolute master of the king 
and queen—succumbed to the fiat of a higher power. Louis 
XIII. was not long in following him ; and, as though the shade 
of the Cardinal were influencing the king even on his death-bed, 
before expiring he added two extraordinary clauses to his will, 
dated 2oth April. These were to the cffect that Chateauneuf 
must be kept in prison, and Mme. de Chevreuse—whom up 
to the last he called /e Diab/e—must remain in banishment. 

A few days later the same parliament that had registered the 
declaration of 2oth April, abolished it; Chateauneuf came out 
of prison, and Mme. de Chevreuse left Brussels in triumph to 
return to France. 
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Mme. de Chevreuse was now forty-three and her beauty was 
beginning to wane. But she had gained political experience ; 
she had known the most celebrated statesmen in Europe ; she 
had visited almost every court. 

More ambitious for her friends than for herself, she saw them 
already recompensed for their long services, replacing every- 
where the creatures of Richelieu, and at their. head as prime 
minister the man who had suffered in prison ten years. 

The duchesse returned, believing she would re-enter the 
Louvre carrying all before her. She was mistaken, for the 
Queen was changed. The latter now feared her former friend 
as much as she had loved her. She had fallen a victim to the 
influence of the handsome and insinuating Mazarin, of whom the 
King had once prophetically said to her: “II vous plaira, 
madame, parce qu’il resemble a Buckingham.” JZazs ¢était 
Buckingham avec un autre génie. 

Mazarin held the same opinion of Mme. de Chevreuse as 
Charles XIII. and Richelieu had held, and felt that in the heart 
of Anne there was not room for her and for himself; therefore 
he persuaded the queen that by loading her former favourite 


with wealth and honours she would sufficiently discharge her 
debt of gratitude. 

The first attempt of Mme. de Chevreuse was to restore 
Chateauneuf to power,* but the clever duchess saw a hard fight 
before her, and not daring to attack Mazarin directly, set 
herself to undermine slowly the ground around him and prepare 
his ruin. 


While closely following the intrigues of Madame and the 
Cardinal, it is difficult to say which showed most ability and 
skill. La Rochefoucauld paints admirably the commencement 
and progress of this curious struggle. He says; “Dans ces 
premiers temps ils étaient en coquetterie l'un avec l’autre.” 
Later, the Cardinal, beginning to feel himself surrounded by 
assassins, was convinced that they had Mme. de Chevreuse at 
their head. And he was right. 

On the 2nd September, 1643, Paris resounded with the news 


* Chateauneuf had to wait long ; but he did not die without enjoying, for a brief space, 
that power which a mad love had lost him, and which a faithful and indefatigable 
friendship at length restored, 

—V. COUSIN 
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of the frustrated attempt to murder Mazarin between the 
Louvre and the hdtel de Cleves. 

Five of the conspirators fled. Had the duchesse done so, it 
would have been to denounce herself. The queen professed to 
believe her innocent, but nevertheless desired her to go for a 
time to Dampierre. While there, instead of remaining quiet, 
she moved heaven and earth to save those who were compro- 
mised with her, sending money and help to all, continuing also 
her political machinations. Under shelter of the English 
Ambassador, Lord Goring, an immense correspondence was 
established between Mme. de Chevreuse, Vendéme, Bouillon, 
and all the malcontents. But Mazarin discovered it and gave 
orders for the duchesse to be imprisoned in the fortress of 
Angouléme. She narrowly escaped by flying once more into 
voluntary exile. 

But this time all was changed; her youth and beauty, which 
had made so many conquests, were departing. Accompanied by 
her daughter Charlotte, she reached Saint-Malo, embarking 
there in mid-winter on a little ship which was to take her to 
Dartmouth in England ; but Cromwell’s men-of-war met and 
took the miserable barque to the Isle of Wight. There, Mme. 
de Chevreuse was recognised, and as she was known to be a 
friend of the queen of England, they were near treating her 
badly and delivering her up to Mazarin. Fortunately, she 
discovered in the governor of the island her old friend the Earl 
of Pembroke; from him she received passports, and proceeded 
on her way. 

For a time she settled at Liege, and strengthened an alliance— 
as the last resort of her party—between the duc de Lorraine, 
Austria and Spain. The odds were against her; but her 
ascendancy over Charles IV. originating in a love which proved 
stronger than any of the newer loves of this inconstant prince, 
enabled her to frustrate the projects of Mazarin. 

It is impossible in this brief sketch to,follow her step by step 
in the labyrinthine intrigues of the Fronde. Suffice it to say 
she played a first part. Deeply attached to her party and to its 
essential interests, she steered it clear of rocks with incom- 
parable skill and vigour. 

In 1650, she supported the side of Mazarin against Condé. 
Her political instinct taught her that after so many agitations a 


19 
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solid and lasting power was most desirable for France. 
Mazarin, who like Richelieu had never opposed her but with 
regret, now courted her and was often glad to follow her 
counsels. She took her stand proudly by the side of royalty; 
she served it and made use of it by turns. All that she desired 
was now obtainable for herself and for her party. She reached 
the highest summit of credit and consideration ; and thus ended 
in profound peace one of the most agitated and eventful careers 
of the 17th century. 

It is said of her that in her later days she turned her eyes 
towards heaven; they had grown weary with the things of 
earth. 

After seeing all whom she loved and hated perish, the exalted 
duchesse became the humblest of women. She left her magnifi- 
cent hdtel in the faubourg Saint-Germain, and retired to the 
country ; not to Dampierre, the scene of so many former 
splendours, but to a small house at Gagny, near Chelles. She 
was interred in the little old church of Gagny. 

There, in the centre aisle, near the chapel of the Virgin, a 
faithful and unknown hand has added this epitaph to the black 
marble that bears her name : 


“L’humilité ayant fait mourir dans son cceur toute la gran- 
deur du siécle, elle défendit que l’on fit revivre a sa mort la 
moindre marque de cette grandeur qu'elle voulut achever 
d’ensevelir sous la simplicité de cette tombe, ayant ordonné 
qu’on l’enterrat dans la paroisse de Gagny, ot elle est morte a 
lage de soixante-dix-neuf ans, le 12 Aoi, 1679.” 


E. M. DaAvy. 


















GILLIAN’S CHILL. 


Gillian’s Child. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BABY JACK,” ETC. 
CHAPTER I 


THE March winds were wailing over Howton Moss. Tearing 
along over sullen streams, jet black of hue, on which the moon 
shone brightly, displaying the contrast between them and the 
strips of snow that had drifted up, tossed hither and thither by 
the rough breeze, and lay alongside the inky moss-pools. The 
moonlight revealing the moorland waste, the barrenness of the 
thinly-populated district given over to plover, bittern, and 
grouse, to woodcock and snipe, that loved the marshy land; 
and teals, widgeons, wild duck, and mallards, who did not dis- 
dain its inky pools. A bleak, drear solituce, with but a mere 
trace of a cart track, that vanished here and there in the snowy 
slush and mire, and left nothing but a monotonous waste of 
peaty blackness all around striped with snow. 

A dull prospect, with never a hut or house to break its weird 
monotony, and only the moon, obscured now and then by a 
passing cloud, for a lamp to light on the way any belated 
traveller who might have to face the gruesome terrors of 
Howton Moss at midnight. 

Such an one there was that bleak March night in the year of 
our Lord 1810, who had to cross the Moss in response to an 
imperative summons that he dared not disobey, curse how he 
might between his teeth, shiver how he would under the 
enveloping folds of his heavy riding-cloak, quake though he did, 
when the moon hid her light, at the prospect of being engulphed 
in a morass that would swallow up a coach and four, and 
leave never a sign behind to tell of death and disaster. 

Slowly and steadily the horseman rode on, following the track 
when it was visible, riding very cautiously when it vanished 
amid the peaty blackness, and pulling up short when the animal 
he bestrode floundered about in the treacherous, pulpy bog, over 
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his fetlocks in slush. Then he would peer down at the black 
mass beneath him, and if the moon were behind a cloud, remain 
stationary until she reappeared, keeping himself warm with a 
volley of oaths, both loud and deep, and when he could again 
see would rein his steed back cautiously and regain the track, 
But always he kept his face to the east, and steered steadily for 
that point of the compass, and as the wind was blowing from 
that quarter, and lashed his face as it howled dismally by, it 
added materially to the discomfort of his position. 

“A murrain on t’e lass wi’ her cantrips,” he muttered savagely, 
as he bent his head to avoid the icy blast. “If I ha’ dared, I 
ha’ left her to die wi’ her brat. T’were better so, only I must 
obey Lady Louisa. She holds mc i’ t’e hollow of her hand, and 
could hang me ere Easterday an’ she chose,” and wrapping his 
cloak round him closer he urged his horse to a brisker pace, 
keeping his eyes meanwhile fixed persistently on space straight 
ahead, a persistency which was rewarded after a time, for a faint 
light, like the gleam of a lamp or candle, shone out as a beacon 
for him, and quickening his pace to a gallop he soon after 
leaving the Moss arrived at the gate of a large stone mansion, 
where he dismounted, and giving his horse in charge to a rough- 
looking fellow, with directions to make him comfortable for the 
night, followed into the house a woman who had appeared at 
the portal at the first sound of his horse’s hoofs on the stone 
paving of the courtyard. 

“Coome ben,” she said, motioning him into a small oak- 
panelled room. 

“Am [in time?” he asked in a low tone, as he threw off his 
heavy cloak, disclosing the sad-coloured garments of a man of 
medicine which accorded ill with his repulsive, evil face. 


“cc y,») 


Ay. Toime enou’,” returned the woman in broad Yorkshire 
dialect. “ Mebbe though ’twill boide till to-morrow. Ey’d as 
leefe it boided tull to-morrow.” 

“T wouldn't,” rejoined the man quickly. “’Tis best got over 
quickly.” 

“Doan’t think tha-at, Master Claverstoke,” replied the woman 
with a grin. “’Twill be a long jo-ab. Loike enouw’ to-morrow 
noight.” 

“Not wi’ a little o’ this,” he said, tapping a packet he drew 
from his pocket. 
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“Good lorgus, doan’t let her leddyship see yo-an givin’ that 
to Mistress Gillian or , 

“Tut, tut, Dame Branderer, think’st thou I’m a fool?” 

“ Noa—noa, onny her leddyship lo’es her still, nowi’standin’ 
t’e shame on her.” 

“ Ah, well, it may all be right yet.” 

“Noa, noa. Her lover’s Jock o’ Reekdoon, and yo’ ken he’s 
married a’ready.” 

“By the Lord Harry, is’t so?” 

“ Ay.” 

“Then what will Lady Louisa do if t’e child lives?” 

“Tf ’t lives, *twull be meh care,” returned Dame Branderer 
darkly, with significant emphasis. 

“I see,” smiled the saturnine doctor. 

“Shall I go up now?” he asked the next minute, casting a half 
reluctant glance at the table, where stood a steaming tankard of 
hot water, some spirits, and a bottle of port, crusted and cob- 
webbed with the dust and dirt of many years. 

“Noa. Sit yo’ doon and take a stoup, I moinde meh yo-an 
want it after yo’ roide.” 

“Yes. ’*Twas cold,” he said, seating himself at once by the 
fire and pouring out a bumper of port, as the woman went out, 
and proceeded upstairs to a suite of rooms in the east wing, shut 
off from the rest of the house by a heavy green baize door. 

In the furthermost of these rooms, before a blazing fire that 
leapt redly up the wide chimney, sat a haughty-looking woman 
of some thirty-eight or forty summers, a woman who still re- 
tained many remains of great beauty, but whose face was marred 
by the intolerant look of pride that never left it. She was 
sitting upright in the great armchair, a long thin white hand 
clutching either arm, and in her cold blue eyes was a mingled 
look of terrible anger, and still more terrible fear. 

She turned her white face to the woman as she entered. 

“Has he come?” 

“Yes, yo’ leddyship.” 

“Tell him to come up at once.” 

“Yes, yo’ leddyship,” and the woman retreated, and Lady 
Louisa sat before the fire a prey to most grievous thoughts and 
reflections, while ever and anon her eyes wandered to the great 
four-post bed in the dim distant corner, which looked like a 
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hearse, with its black nodding plumes, and which she almost 
wished was a hearse for the miserable young creature who lay 
stretched on it. 

Her daughter! Her only child! Once so dearly beloved, for 
whom she had planned such a brilliant future, and now ——? 
Well, if she lived it might be hushed up—but—f she died ! 

Once more the look of terror deepened in the lady’s eyes, 
once more her face grew pale as death, at the mere thought of 
such a catastrophe. It was not only the shame that she, the 
daughter of a hundred earls, would have to bear, there was the 
loss of her child also. For she loved her still, despite her sin, 
which was more one of ignorance than wickedness, and the 
mother blamed herself as she sat before the blazing fire. Why 
had she left the child to the care of hirelings in their remote 
Yorkshire home, while she went up with her husband, Squire 
Harverton, to the Court of His Gracious Majesty George IIL, 
to display her loveliness and queen it as a beauty over many 
younger women? The natural consequence ensued. The child 
in the first flush of her youth, 


‘« Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood sweet,” 


had been wooed to her ruin by a handsome rascal, already 
married, who could make no reparation for the ill he had 
wrought, and all her chances, Lady Louisa thought, with the 
mighty Earl of Howton-Trevor, who had admired Gillian 
greatly when staying at the Moss House, were over. 

Still it might be hushed up. The Squire was away. Had 
been for a month, would be for two months more. //e need 
know nothing. Claverstoke was in her power, she could get 
him hanged at Tyburn if she chose, and Dame Branderer loved 
money better than she loved her own soul. If only Gillian did 
not die all would yet be well, and she rose as the doctor entered 
the room and went forward to meet him with all her old haughty 
air. 

“Master Claverstoke,” she said coldly, “methinks I can put 
implicit trust in you?” 

“Your ladyship may,” he replied, bowing low before her. 

“Then—my daughter will be a mother—” the words seemed 
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nearly to choke her as they left her white, quivering lips— 
“ere another day dies down into night—she must live! Do you 
hear me?” 

“JT hear your ladyship.” 

“This must—be concealed.” 

“] understand—and—the child?” 

“Tf it lives, which God forbid, it will be nurse Branderer’s 
charge, if it dies—so much the better,” she said slowly. 

“J understand,” he said again, while a saturnine smile played 
about his lips. 

“JT will have no mzavrder,’ she added sharply, “ mind that.” 

“T will obey,” he rejoined, though his face became lividly pale, 
as he turned away and approached his unfortunate young 
patient, whose years did not yet number eighteen. Through 
the long hours of that dreary night, Lady Louisa sat immovable, 
outwardly, as a marble statue, inwardly, a prey to consuming 
anguish of the most terrible kind, and when the grey light of 
the March morning stole through the shuttered windows, the 
feeble wail of an infant was heard. But it was soon silenced 
and ere the day was many hours old, Dame Branderer entered 
the clumsy covered cart, used by the servants in their jaunts to 
and from the town of York, some twenty miles distant, with a 
bundle in her arms, and was driven off by her husband to see her 
daughter, who was married to a miner at the Tees Coal Pit, ten 
miles the other side of Howton Moss, and who had recently 
become a mother. 

Gillian Harverton never saw her baby. Whatever her feelings 
may have been she was never allowed to display them, nor 
even to speak of her luckless offspring. Lady Louisa 
peremptorily and harshly stopped her whenever she did try to 
ascertain the fate of the little child to whom she had given 
birth. That was all a sealed book. No one knew of it but 
Claverstoke, Dame Branderer, and Lady Louisa. The former’s 
passage she paid to America, and gave him a sum of money 
wherewith to start afresh there, while Dame Branderer, soon 
after becoming a widow, was bought by her ladyship a snug 
little inn on the London road, about forty miles out of the 
metropolis, and she wanted for nothing, and as Gillian’s lips 
were naturally sealed, from necessity rather, perhaps, than 
choice, her haughty ladyship felt safe, and able to encourage 
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the attentions of their neighbour the Earl of Howton-Trevor, 
who, whenever he visited his Yorkshire mansion, shewed un- 
mistakeably how much he admired Gillian’s lovely, winsome face, 
and gracefully proportioned form. 


CHAPTER II. 


BEN BOULTBEE, Dame Rranderer’s son-in-law, lived in a little 
cottage some three-quarters of a mile from the Tees Coal Pit. 
He was an average specimen of the Yorkshire miner of his day, 
neither better nor worse, perhaps, than his fellows with whom 
he laboured in the bowels of the earth for a precarious living. 
He had started by being a trifle above them, but disappoint- 
ment, and the cares and troubles of a large and ever increasing 
family, brought him down to the brutish level of the lowest 
amongst them. 

The disappointment arose from his marriage. When he had 
united himself in an underhand fashion to the young and only 
child of the housekeeper at the Moss House, he was thought 
by all the other young fellows about to have done a fine 
thing for himself, and it was popularly supposed that the old 
dame would provide well, if not handsomely, for the comfort of 
the young couple. However, the contrary held. The good 
woman never forgave her daughter for mating with a man who 
was only a miner, and who, greatest crime of all, had not a 
penny-piece savéd toward starting a home, and instead of 
coming down with a “ tocher,” as supposed, she never gave them 
a bawbee, and made it an excuse for keeping her gold pieces 
to herself. Those gold pieces that she loved better than any- 
thing else in the world, and gloated over as an infidel does over 
his fetich. 

That Boultbee was disappointed is too mild a term. He 
was furious, and took to drink and ill-using his wife 
simultaneously, the advent of every fresh offspring, and they 
arrived regularly every year in ones, twos, and occasionally 
in threes, being the signal for a fresh outbreak of brutality, the 
result being displayed in the rainbow-hued faces of his un- 
fortunate family, whose visages he painted liberally with the 
sledge-hammer-like blows of his huge fist. Ten children were 
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already living, or rather existing, in the foul-smelling, insanitary, 
tumble-down cottage on the Yorkshire moor, when Gillian’s 
unfortunate infant was taken there, and he was only welcome 
because Dame Branderer brought with him a packet containing 
fifty golden pieces, and a big bundle of baby-clothes, the larger 
part of which Mistress Marjorie Boultbee immediately appro- 
priated for her own sturdy brat’s use, the last addition to the 
family circle being exactly twenty-one days old, arguing if 
the little stranger was to share his lacteal nourishment, Ze had a 
decided right to share the little stranger’s clothing, and this rule 
she rigidly applied to everything connected with Billy No-Name, 
as he came to be called, Dame Branderer having given no 
particulars of his parentage, etc., only stating that the fifty 
pounds was the price of their silence, and to defray the cost of 
the maintenance of the child until he was old enough to earn his 
own living, which alas! in those days was at a cruelly tender 
age, when they were little more than babies. 

In the year of our Lord 1810, and even so late as 1842, there 
was no law to prevent Yorkshire colliery owners from exacting 
fourteen and fifteen hours of monotonous and heavy toil daily 
from the tender, immature frames of little children, many of 
whom had lived barely half as many years. They latoured from 
early morn till late at night at heavy tasks that killed them 
before manhood or womanhood was reached ; or, if a sturdy few 
managed to survive those years of degrading, horrid toil, they 
left the stamp of premature age and weakness on faces that 
should have been flushed with youth and health. 

Ben Boultbee had made all his own children when they 
reached the age of six or seven years go to work in the pit. It 
was nothing uncommon, all the folk about did it. In the York- 
shire collieries, at that time, unhappy creatures, bond-slaves of 
that age, had to crawl along passages, many of which were only 
two feet high, not so good as a common sewer, dragging along 
slowly and laboriously, a truck filled with coals, by a thick chain 
attached to a girdle that clasped their nearly naked bodies, and 
the friction and pressure of which rubbed the tender skin, and 
wore it away, leaving a ghastly raw wound, to be chafed and 
galled till the blood ran down by that terrible iron chain, that 
passed under their legs, for the lowness of the passages obliged 
them to pass on all fours, like the beasts of the field, whose free 
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life and comparative immunity from unceasing toil and unbear- 
able pain, these miserable little serfs might well have envied. 

And it was to an existence of this sort that Gillian’s unhappy 
child was doomed. 

The first years of his life were hardly happy, though he met 
with no particular ill-usage from his foster father and mother, 
still he never heard a kindly word, or met a kindly smile, or 
knew what it was to be well-clothed, and quite free from hunger, 
or the greater part of the year from cold. Still, when the 
summer days came, and the moor was sparsely decked with 
flowers, and the skies were sapphire blue, and the sun shone 
mellow and warm, and a few stray butterflies winged their 
flight across the inky pools, then he would run out and enjoy 
nature as best he could, and forget for a little while the dark, 
noisome den that was all the home he knew, and the harsh 
voices, angry looks, and heavy hands of those with whom his 
lot was cast. 

However this came to an end when he turned his sixth birth- 
day and was eligible for work in that dark yawning pit, whose 
black gaping jaws had entombed and crushed out the life of so 
many hapless child-slaves. There was to be no respite, no hope 
for him. Dame Branderer, when she left Lady Louisa Harver- 
ton’s service, had sent her daughter a present of ten pounds, 
given her for that purpose by her mistress, with an intimation 
that no more would be forthcoming for Billy No-Name’s main- 
tenance, and she wisely left no address behind her, wishing to 
keep all her golden pieces for herself, and putting it out of her 
daughter’s power to beg for a share of them. Meanwhile, Lady 
Louisa had taken Gillian up to London to the family mansion 
in Gower Street, so neither Ben Boultbee nor his wife could 
obtain any news at the Moss House of the dame’s whereabouts, 
and considering themselves tricked, or at least the man doing so, 
made him brutally savage and furious against the defenceless 
child left at his mercy, a mercy as tender as that of the wild- 
boar against an enemy, or a starved wolf of the snow-clad 
Russian steppes when its prey is within reach of its ravening 
jaws. 

“He gaes doon te pit turmorrow,” said Ben on the eve of the 
child’s sixth natal day, casting an angry glance at the corner 
where Billy lay sleeping, his fair head pillowed on a bundle 
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of rags, his long black lashes lying darkly on his pale 
cheeks. 

“It’s ower soon,” objected Marjorie,a ray of pity darting 
through her heart as she too looked at Billy. 

“ Noa.” 

“Let un boide a bit loonger aboove grund, till un’s a bit 
strounger.” 

“Noa, I tell ee,’ cried the man furiously, “Ee sell wark. 
Did’st theaw say onnythink when Nick, oor Ruger weant doon ?” 

“They wust seven, and a mort strounger nor Billy.” 

“Ay, ay. He’s a timmersome teyke. Ey’s towd yo so afore 
oftentimes. Loike enow’ he'll yowl, as I towd yo. Ey ses let 
un. Whoy shud he luve in aise whon ey an’ moine wark 
hard ?” 

“He’s not loike us, Ben.” 

“Than ey’ll maake him loike us, blows and wark and dark- 
ness ounder te grund u'll do it, yo see ef ey doant,’ and the 
great fellow laughed brutally as if enjoying the prospect of the 
child’s terror and reluctance to descend the pit that ever had 
held a horror for him. 

The next day Ben was as good as his word, and took the 
shrinking, trembling child down with him to the black, dimly lit 
pit, and despite his agonised prayers and entreaties fastened a 
girdle round his waist, attached to one of the coal trucks, and 
with blows and curses, made the poor little fellow strain and tug 
at the heavy load till he succeeded in dragging it down the 
sewer-like passage to the place where the baskets were filled to 
go up to the pit’s mouth. Again and again he was forced by 
most cruel usage to perform this task far beyond his feeble 
strength, until after several hours’ work he was hauled up above 
ground, and stumbled, more dead than alive, into the tumble- 
down cottage that was all the home he knew, where he lay like 
a log stupefied with fatigue and pain. 

The next day he was taken down again, and after two or 
three toilsome journeys, the skin, chafed thin from the work of 
the day before, broke, and the blood ran down his sides, while 
he suffered agony so terrible that no pen could possibly depict 
it. It was indescribable. As the dreary days wore on, the 
miserable little serf grew silent, humbly, doggedly accepting 
his burden without a single protest. He had learnt that to beg 
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for mercy from monsters in human form was worse than useless. 
It only brought down on his shrinking frame a double allowance 
of heavy blows. If he said anything, he was cruelly beaten. 
He had to do it, or be thrashed within an inch of his life, until 
every bone ached, and they ached, God knew, enough from his 
toilsome labour. At evening, when his work was over, and he 
was allowed to rise from his degraded position, he was unable to 
straighten his back, and perforce remained in a huddled-up 
attitude through the weary nights. Perhaps owing to the fact 
that he was the offspring of the “Classes” and not of the 
“Masses,” the child could not stand the work like some of his 
low-born fellow-serfs did. He began at once to fall away. The 
outline of his face soon became sharp, and cruelly well-defined, 
the orbit of the eyes hollowed, and the eyes themselves grew 
dim and misty, and wore a terrified, piteous expression. At the 
end of three months his constitution was broken up, and life in 
his poor, wan frame flickered uncertainly, like the flame of an 
expiring candle. 

Still there was no respite for him. No pity shown him. Who 
cared whether this miserable waif lived or died? Not one in 
the whole wide world. His mother in the whirl and excitement 
of town life had forgotten his existence. Marjorie Boultbee 
had had all the womanhood and softness beaten out of her 
nature by her brutal husband, and looked on her foster-child as 
only another nuisance in her wretched den, while Ben absolutely 
detested the unfortunate little creature. 

“ Must 1 gae doon?” he queried wistfully, one June morning, 
as he stood by the pit’s mouth, glancing with hungry longing in 
his sad eyes at the flower-spangled moor, where the sun was 
shining bravely. 

“In coorse,” roared Ben. ‘“Gae doon, yo’ yo’ng hoond, or I'll 
beet yo’ to ar jeely,” and a few minutes later poor Billy was in 
the black bowels of the earth. 

But the foul air underground seemed to suffocate him. He 
reeled dizzily and leant against the pit side, until a blow from 
Ben sent him crawling to his usual station, where the coal truck 
was fastened to his girdle, and he started down the passage, 
struggling, toiling, panting, his heart throbbing to bursting and 
then dying away to a feeble flutter, the sweat pouring down his 
poor grimy little face, the blood dripping from his galled, aching 
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sides, that felt as though seared by a red-hot iron whenever the 
cruel chain, drawn taut by the heavily loaded truck, touched 
them, and bit into the raw wounds, sharp as the prod of a 
serpent’s fang. Little Billy toiled on, a deathly faintness on him, 
a faintness that rendered him now and again for one short 
merciful moment insensible to the intolerable anguish he 
suffered. But every time he came to, he raised his heavy head 
from the cold pillow on which it had rested and struggled forward, 
gasping painfully, his breath becoming shorter and shorter. 

At last he reached the end of the long sewer-like passage 
where Ben and the overseer stood. 

“T canna do noa moare,” he gasped, looking up into 
Boultbee’s hard face, with the appeal of a dumb animal brought 
to bay and in deadly fear in his blue eyes, dim and filmy from 
anguish. 

“ Yo’ d--—d yo’ng hoond, gae on,” shouted the man, lifting his 
heavy stick and letting it fall across the child’s bruised and 
bleeding back in brutal fashion. 

Billy gave a dreadful screech as the blow struck him, struggled 
convulsively on to all fours, strained at the chain ineffectually, 


and then fell—a dirty, bloody, coal-grimed, little heap—at his 
cruel taskmaster’s feet. 


He administered some more blows and a hearty kick or two 
upon the inanimate form, then the overseer, seeing these usually 
effective measures were useless, roughly ordered one of the 
miners to take the child up to the pit’s mouth, which was done, 
and he was thrown down like a sack of rubbish hard by. 

The sun was shining brightly when his senses returned to him, 
and he was dazzled at first by the brilliance. Then as he 
became accustomed to the light he looked round, lifting his head 
languidly for a second, only to let it drop back wearily on its 
earthy pillow. Far above, in the cerulean ether, somewhere at 
heaven’s golden gate, a lark was trilling out her morning song, 
and Billy listened dreamily, wondering in a dim sort of way why 
he felt so very, very tired, and why his heart beat so slowly and 
faintly, and wishing that his bruised body and galled sides 
would stop aching, if only for a moment, and let him lie in 
peace, and look up at the blue, blue sky, that overarched all like 
a vast sapphire, and at the big tree that he could see over away 
to the left with its bright green summer livery. 
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But the pains grew worse. His breath seemed to choke him. 
His throat, his lips were parched. 

Oh! for a draught of clear, sweet water to slake that dreadful 
thirst. Oh! for the touch of a cool, soft hand to ease the 
throbbing of his burning brows. Oh! for the sound of a gentle 
voice such as he had often dreamt of. 

But there was no one near. No one to hear his faint cry of 
“ Water, water.” He was alone, and the sky was growing misty 
to his dim blue eyes, and the sunshine paler, and the lark’s song 
sounded distant and far away. 

He felt a coldness creeping over him. A dreadful, deathly 
chill, that turned the blood in his veins to ice. It was all dark 
now before his closing eyes. He made a feeble effort to rise, 
pressed his hand against his galled side, and then fell back with 
a groan on the damp sod, dead. His spirit fled, as his lips gave 
forth that last cry of anguish, of protest against a slavery too 
terrible to be borne and live under. 

And as little Billy lay dying on the brink of the Yorkshire 
coal-pit, without a creature near him to comfort him or help him, 
to soothe the bitter anguish of the.last hour of his brief life, his 
mother, in a splendid brocaded gown, her fair neck and arms 
loaded with flashing gems, was being presented on her marriage 
with the Earl of Howton-Trevor, to the “ First Gentleman in 
Europe,” and his royal mother and father, and was curtseying 
with exquisite grace, and smiling at their suavity and kindliness, 
which promised such a brilliant future for her at Court. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 


‘« The heart bowed down by weight of woe 
To weakest hope will cling.” 
—ALFRED BUNN. 


IN a large airy room lighted by a sky-light, a score or so of 
young women were seated at work. There was a litter of bright- 
hued silks and trimmings, a shimmer of delicate frillings and 
laces—a general effect as of a wind-blown flower-garden in a 
condition of wild disorder all over the room. The girls all looked 
healthy and contented; there was not much open talking, save 
about their work, amongst them—but there were covert whisper- 
ings and low-voiced jokes passed occasionally from one to the 
other, generally accompanied by nervous looks in the direction 
of the door, whence, at any moment, Mrs. Waterson herself or 
one of the head “young ladies,” with beautiful figures clad in 
wrinkleless black silk, might be expected to emerge. 

Most of these girls—who worked hard, rising early, and sitting 
up late, in order to fashion the many-hued raiment of their 
richer and luckier fellow women—were good-natured-looking 
but not specially interesting or attractive in appearance, all save 
one who sat apart, bending over her work—a delicate, filmy 
flounce of creamy white which she was diligently employed in 
hemming. 

It was a month since Constance Waterson, out of the charity of 
her large womanly heart, had taken Madge home in her hansom 
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and put her to bed in the little spare room in her pretty house 
in the Regent’s Park. Since then Madge had been very ill with 
a sharp attack of brain fever, and all her pretty gold-brown 
tresses had been cut off quite short, and her soft hair clustered 
now in short, curly rings all round her small, thoroughbred head. 
When she got well enough to remember and to talk, her first 
agonised questionings were after her boy, and Mrs. Waterson’s 
tender sympathy soon drew from her the whole story of her 
sorrows and misfortunes. She told her all—only keeping back 
from her the name of the man to whose ill-fated love she owed 
the whole desolation of her life. 

“You have been indeed good to me,” said the poor girl, whilst 
tears of weakness streamed from her eyes; “ but it would have 
been kinder to have left me to die. I wish—oh, how I wish I 
had died !” 

“You must not say that, my dear ; if it had been your appointed 
time to die God would certainly not have suffered me to rescue 
you from death.” By which it will be seen that Constance was 
something of a fatalist in her views. 

“But what have I to live for?” cried Madge brokenly. “ My 


child was all I had left to me—and now I have lost him for 
ever.” 


“That is not in the least likely, my dear. London is certainly 
a large place, but it is not so large but that time and money and 
interest can sift it through from end to end. I will help you to 
find your boy. I know a gentleman who is one of the Chief 
Commissioners of the Police—he was a friend of my father’s—he 
will do anything for me; I shall place the matter in his hands. 
You cannot help by rushing about the streets yourself—you 
must learn to wait and be patient until we hear something 
more.” 

“And starve in the meantime!” cried Madge, striking her 
hands passionately together. “ Mrs. Waterson, I have not a 
penny in the world! How I am to repay all I owe you I cannot 
imagine—how I can live in the future I do not know. There is 
nothing but despair before me! It were better that I had 
died!” 

“ Now you are talking foolishly, there need be no such thing 
as despair for any of us. My dear, I have gone through the mill 
of adversity myself, and I know. I have known what it is to be 
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hungry, and to see my children hungry too—and that, as you 
know, you poor child, is fifty thousand times worse! But as to 
despairing—not one of us have any right to do that as long as 
life and brains are left tous. There is always some path open 
to us to take—for you, in fact, I can see two.” 

“ What do you mean, Mrs. Waterson ?” 

“Wait a minute and I will tell you. But, to begin with, don’t 
talk about paying me back, because you know I don’t expect 
such a thing and it only makes me angry when you say it. It 
has given me pleasure to help you, and I can, thank God, afford 
myself such pleasures now. I want to help you still more if 
you will only meet me half way and help yourself.” 

Madge nestled up to her with a little caressing action which 
was infinitely charming and loveable. 

“ Now I will tell you what you can do, dear child,” continued 
Mrs. Waterson ; “you can, in the first place, return to your old 
aunt’s house.” 

“Oh, no! no!” 

“Well, I don’t say that you ought to do so, only that you can 
if you choose.” 


“She would never forgive me. You do not know her, 
And I could not leave London whilst my boy is = still 
unfound.” 


“Very well, we will say no more about that. So now we will 
come to the other thing. You must put your pride in your 
pocket and come and work for me when you are strong 
enough.” 

“Pride, Mrs. Waterson! could I have such a thing as 
Pride? Oh, do you think I really can work for you? I would 
do it for nothing, gladly, if you think I can only be of use to 
you?” 

“Well, I don’t want you to do it for nothing, because that 
would be foolish. I don’t say that the pay is very much, but it 
is something to keep you alive anyhow, and if you are quick 
and ready you will soon learn to make yourself useful in the 
work-room. I want more hands. I am very busy just now, 
we are in the middle of a large and very elaborate trousseau, 
which has to be ready by the first week in December. I cannot 
as a fact get workers enough, and you will be a help to me. 
But, of course, I shall pay you just as I pay the others, and you 

20 
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can stay on here for the present—I shall be glad of your com- 
pany at home—and if you like you can give me something 
towards your keep as long as you are with me. So now, my 
dear, dry your tears and make haste and get well as soon as 
you can.” 

Strengthened and cheered by the tonic of this brisk little 
woman’s sensible advice and kindly help, Madge grew daily 
stronger, and her naturally healthy constitution shook off the 
effects of her sharp attack of illness in an incredibly short 
time. 

But for the harrowing anxiety which prayed upon her with 
regard to Johnny, she would have been almost happy. 

Even about this she grew to be more patient and hopeful 
when she had seen the gentleman in whose hands Mrs. Water- 
son placed the case, and had received his assurances that the 
child could not have been killed or starved to death, or else the 
fact would by now have come to his knowledge—that he must 
certainly be under the pretection of some charitable persons and 
that no stone should be left unturned to find him. 

Madge went to her work amongst the young women in the 
large work-room with a patient, if not a contented, heart. Even 
here, her kind friend’s thoughtfulness smoothed the way for her 
beforehand. She was introduced to the rest as a friend of Mrs. 
Waterson’s anxious to learn the business, only light and easy 
work was to be set to her, and the girl who sat next to her at 
the long table was told to help her in anything which she found 
difficult. 

She had always been quick and clever with her needle, and 
after the first day or two, when she became more accustomed to 
the work, she encountered no difficulties to speak of. Miss 
Collings, the girl who sat next to her, found little occasion to 
help her, and the head woman in the room was pleased with her 
neatness and natural ability. 


True, the social atmosphere of the workshop was neither 
instructive nor entertaining, the conversation ran mostly upon 
the dresses under construction—when they were to be 
finished—whose dinner-gown was to go home that night 
—what fresh orders had come in—what alterations had to be 
made. 


But of all that was talked about, and all the customers whose 
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clothes were discusse:, no one came in for more criticism than 
the bride elect whose trousseau was the chief object of every- 
body’s thought and labour. 

Madge, with her thoughts often far away in other scenes and 
other memories, caught herself more than once listening uncon- 
sciously to the chatter around her. 

“Where is that gold trimming, Miss Collings ?” 

“T laid it on the table, Miss Dunn.” 

“Ts it for the green velvet or for the black silk ?” 

“For the black, of course. I say, that pale green satin won't 
suit her a bit, will it, Miss Evans ?” 

“No, it don’t, I was in the room when Mademoiselle was 
fitting her with it—I was holding the pins, you know—it don’t 
suit her complexion, she’s too dark, nor yet her figure neither 
—nobody would believe it who hadn’t known it for a fact that 
her waist measures twenty-two.” 

“Tt’s her being so tall makes it look less,” said another. 

“And her arms—my! they are fat! I don’t call it pretty, do 
you, Miss Dunn? Just look at this sleeve, it might be for a leg 
of pork!” 

“It’s nothing to Miss de Vere’s, she’s got an arm if you 
like.” 

“And a waist too,” cried another. “Twenty-eight inch her 
plush tea-gown measured from button to buttonhole, and I 
ought to know as I had all the bother of it; and then there’s 
Mrs. Halwell, s/e’s got a waist if you like.” 


And so on, and so on. Every lady’s size, height, and appear- 
ance being freely criticised and commented upon in turn. Oh! 
if only some of these fine fashionable ladies had heard them! 
Who can be a goddess to her dressmaker, still less to her dress- 
maker’s apprentices ? 


One day, Mrs. Waterson came into the room and silently 
handed to Madge a letter which she had received—it was from 
Colonel Drummond, the police commissioner. A child picked 
up in the streets about the time when Johnny had been lost, 
had been almost certainly traced to a certain district in White- 
chapel, by this evening he would have fuller information, and if 
as he hoped, it was the right little boy, he would send him up 
to Regent’s Park with a special messenger for his mother to 
identify him. Madge’s heart beat wildly as she read, and her 


29* 
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eyes, brimming over with a great joy, met Mrs. Waterson’s as 
she stood opposite to her. Constance placed her finger upon 
her lips and silently stretched out her hand for the letter again. It 
was not the time nor the place to speak about it now, but she 


had not been able to resist coming up stairs herself to bring this 
ray of hope and comfort to the mother’s heart. Her eyes 


flashed her congratulations, but she went on giving sundry small 
directions to the women as though that had been the sole 
object of her visit to the work-room. 

One of the forewomen came in at that moment. 

“Lady Mary is here, ma’m, with Miss Verinder, to try on the 
wedding bodice.” 

Mrs. Waterson hastened away, turning back to say as she left 
the room followed by the head fitter : 

“One of you girls will be wanted too— Miss Durham.” 
Madge half rose from her chair to obey, and then Constance 
fancied she saw a reluctant shyness in her face and added 
quickly, “No, not Miss Durham—Miss_ Collings will be 
the best. Poor child,’ she thought to herself as she hurried 
downstairs to receive her customers, “she would rather, I 
daresay, sit quiet and think over the good news in that 
letter !” 

Oh—if Madge had only gone! if only she had known who it 
was in the showroom, dressed up in a smart little velvet tunic 
and clinging to Lady Mary’s silken skirts, how she would have 
flown downstairs ! 

By-and-bye, when Miss Collings came back again she began 
talking to her neighbours in a low voice about the ladies in the 
showroom. “ Miss Verinder, that is the bride you know, Miss 
Durham, wore a dove grey cloth dress and a mantle to match, 
with a chinchilla muff and cape, and a little grey hat and feather. 
She did look lovely! She’s like that beautiful lady who used 
to act at the Alhambra last winter, don’t you remember? Oh 
no, you are a country girl you say and don’t know the 
theatres. Well, she was that tall and handsome she might 
have been a duchess—just like Miss Verinder—and Lady 
Mary—-—” 

“Is Lady Mary her mother?” asked Madge, with but a 
languid interest, for she was thinking about Colonel Drummond's 
letter. 
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“No, she’s her future mother-in-law. Miss Verinder is to 
marry her Ladyship’s son.” 

It did not occur to Madge to enquire this gentleman’s name. 
What was Lady Mary to her? 

“Her Ladyship brought such a sweet little boy with her 
to-day,’ continued Miss Collings presently, reaching across 
Madge to get a reel of silk from the table, “her grandson I 
suppose.” 

“Yes? was he pretty ?” 

“Oh, a dear little fellow! and he was so prettily dressed, in a 
little black velvet suit with a broad red sash round his waist 
and a falling collar of guipure lace, and he was jumping about 
wanting to play with me whilst I was holding the pins to 
Mademoiselle. I was so amused with him—and her Lady- 
ship she seemed so fond of him she could hardly attend to 
the fitting of Miss Verinder’s bodice for looking after the 
child.” 

But it never occurred to Madge to ask what the boy was like. 
To Miss Collings his smart clothes were evidently of far more 
importance than his face—it is doubtful indeed whether she 


would have been able to remember the colour of his eyes and 
hair. 


And so her child had been for a whole half-hour in the very 
same house with her and she had never known it! nor that it 
was Jack’s mother who had brought him there. For it will be 
remembered that long ago, in his foolishness, Jack had concealed 
his mother’s name frum her with the false and mistaken egotism 
which had made him desire to win her love for himself indepen- 
dently of his position and prospects in the world. As if such 
a one as Madge Durham would ever have been capable of loving 
him for any mean or unworthy motive ! 

So fate, that had played such strange tricks with her life 
conjured away her chances once more, and left her in ignorance 
still. 

That night too a bitter disappointment awaited her, the little 
boy who had been found in Whitechapel was duly sent up 
under the care of a policeman to Mrs. Waterson’s house, but 
when he arrived there it was not Johnny! 

It was a_ sallow-faced, swarthy-complexioned child, with a 
heavy brow and thick, underbred features—his eyes indeed were 
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brown, and he might have been three or four years old, and 
there the resemblance ended. The detectives had followed a 
wrong clue! 

The blow was so bitter and so unexpected—for somehow both 
women had made certain that it could be no other child than 
Johnny—that Madge laid awake, crying and sighing, the whole 
night long; and a fresh paroxysm of utter despair concerning 
the fate of her boy overwhelmed her. Even Mrs. Waterson 
looked grave and anxious at breakfast time the next morning 
and could find no new consolations to suggest. 

She could only preach patience and resignation, and murmur 
vaguely that she must wait and try to have faith in the good- 
ness of God. 

It all sounded very trite and commonplace even to herself as 
she uttered the words ; for at her heart she began to fear that 
Johnny would never be found. Either he must be dead, or else 
he had been taken away out of London and would be heard of 
no more. Such experiences have been known. 

The best thing for Madge to do would be to learn to be 
resigned to the worst, and to make up her mind to live 
without him. She did not like to say so, but that was what she 
thought. 

Madge would have liked to have stayed away from her work 
that day, but Mrs. Waterson had too much good sense to allow 
her to do so, 

To stop at home and cry would only make matters worse, 
and occupation was the best and safest tonic for her. So they 
started together as usual, and Madge, before the day was over, 
was glad that she had braced herself up to the effort. 

Towards evening, however, Mrs. Waterson, coming up into 
the work-room, saw that Madge was looking so worn and tired 
that her heart bled for her. 

“Are you feeling ill, Miss Durham?” she enquired kindly, 
calling her, as she always did before the others, by her sur- 
name. 

“My head aches a good deal,” answered Madge wearily. 

“A breath of air would do you good. Put away your work 
and go and do something for me. You may as well go as 
anyone else.” She summoned her downstairs and gave her some 
directions. 
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There were some patterns to be taken to Miss Verinder for 
her to choose from, and she was to wait and bring them back 
with her answer. 

When Madge got to Hill Street it was seven o’clock. Miss 
Verinder had gone up to her bedroom to dress for dinner. The 
patterns were sent upstairs and Madge waited in the hall. 

Presently Miss Verinder’s smart lady’s maid tripped lightly 
down the staircase. 

“Will you step up to Miss Verinder’s room please, she wishes 
you to take a message to Mrs. Waterson.” 

Madge followed her in silence. 

On the first bedroom landing she met Lady Mary coming out 
of a door which she carefully closed behind her; from within 
there came a subdued gleam as from a shaded light, and the 
soft, crooning refrain of a nursery rhyme. 

The voice was neither young nor harmonious, for it was only 
old Mason, Lady Mary's maid, singing her. mistress’ adopted 
little boy to sleep. 


‘* Hush a bye baby on the tree top, 
When the wind blows the cradle will rock,” 


came the familiar droning sing-song words, which somehow 
struck with a strange gush of pain and recollection into the heart 
of the stranger passing by on the staircase vutside. 

“Hush a bye, baby—baby,” and then the door closed behind 
Lady Mary and she heard no more. 

“Who is this?” enquired the mistress of the house of the 
servant. 

“ A young person, my lady, from Mrs. Waterson’s.” 

Lady Mary glanced at her carelessly. “What a lady-like 
looking girl,” she thought, “and what a sweet, interesting face 
she has!” 

“Miss Verinder is in her room, is she not ?” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

Madge followed the maid upstairs, and Lady Mary went 
through an adjoining door into her own bedroom. 

Miss Verinder took a long time over the patterns, comparing 
them one with the other, and selecting the particular shade 


of green satin that she fancied would suit her complexion 
best. 
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Wrapped in a soft white cashmere dressing-gown, with 
swansdown at the throat and wrists, she stood under the gas-light 
by the dressing-table, discussing the matter with her maid and 
holding the patterns up against her face and admiring their 
effect in her glass, whilst the young woman from the dress- 
maker’s, in the quiet black dress and with the still sad face, 
awaited her pleasure near the door. 

Madge watched the brilliant woman under the lamplight 
with all the ungrudging admiration of a generous mind. 

“How handsome she is!” she thought. “ What glorious eyes, 
and how fine that thick, dark hair looks flowing down her back. 
So that is the bride they talk about so much. Well, she is 
beautiful, indeed, I hope she may be happy and that the man 
she is going to marry will be good to her and not make her life 
wretched, as Aunt Durham says all husbands do.” 

“Come here to the light,” said Miss Verinder, turning 
suddenly towards her. “Why do you stand out there in the 
dark without offering to help? Tell me which Mrs. Waterson 
thinks will light up the best of these shades, and which you think 
suits me best.” 

She spoke imperiously and somewhat unpleasantly. Gracious- 
ness to her inferiors was not one of Miss Verindcr’s virtues. 
Her servants hated her. Madge coloured a little at the loud, 
overbearing voice. Her illusions vanished. She came forward 
obediently, and gave her mind and her attention to the patterns, 
and to sundry messages concerning them, with which Miss 
Verinder charged her for her employer. 

When the important subject was decided, Agnes went 
to the writing-table and drew her cheque-book out of a 
drawer. 

“You may as well take this cheque to Mrs. Waterson. I told 
her that I want to pay her separately for that fur cloak, I 
don’t wish it to go down with the rest of the things, and she has 
sent me in a bill for it—can you receipt it?” 

Madge said she could. Once before she had signed her own 
name and Mrs. Waterson’s beneath it at the foot of a bill, 
according to Constance’s directions. 

When Agnes had filled in the cheque, she laid it together with 
the account on the table, and Madge took the pen in her hand 
to write as desired. 
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As she bent over the writing-table, Agnes was suddenly struck 
with the grace of the stooping figure. She looked at her for the 
first time as a woman, and not as a machine, and noted, 
with something like surprise, the perfect outlines of the well- 
poised head with its crown of short, soft, gold-glinted curls, the 
small, shell-like car, and the ‘delicate outline of the pure oval 
cheek. 

When Madge lifted her face, Miss Verinder looked at her 
attentively. She remarked that her eyes were of a lovely blue, 
and her features remarkably pretty. She was a selfish, self- 
absorbed woman, yet so unlike the ordinary “ milliner’s girl” was 
this messenger from her dress-maker, that she could not help 
being struck by the difference. 

“People say that Mrs. Waterson was a lady by birth,” she 
thought, “no doubt this girl is some relation of hers—some 
younger sister or cousin—which would account for the refine- 
ment of her appearance.” 

And after Madge had gone, she had the curiosity to take up 
the receipted bill in order to see what name was written 
upon it. 

She remained staring at it in utter amazement. 

Across the stamp was written in clear characters, 


“ MADGE DURHAM, 
for Mrs. WATERSON.” 


“ By all that is wonderful, it is the ‘creature’ herself!” cried 
Agnes in breathless excitement, scarcely daring to credit her 
own eyes. “I knew she was not dead! What a miraculous 
coincidence, and what a lie my dear, superior Jack took the 
trouble to invent to me! What wouldn't I give to bring him 
face to face with her! What fun it would be—for, of course, he 
knows all about her. What a fool he would look, and what a 
trump card to play if ever I want to get the better of him!” 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
SUSPICIONS. 
Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 

FOR some time after the departure of the ladies from Castle 
Regis, the two friends pursued various forms of sport together 
with unabated ardour. 

Hunting—for it was now November—had begun in earnest, 
and Lance and Jack hunted four days a week and shot pheasants 
on the other two. In the evenings they were both tired out 
with the day’s exercise, and dozed peacefully, one on either side 
of the fireplace, over their newspapers and pipes. Lord Castle- 
mere was away a good deal. Castle Regis disagreed with him 
in the autumn months, and now that Lady Mary was no longer 
an inmate of his house, he spent his time in paying visits to his 
friends in different parts of the country. 

But although the two men were thus thrown entirely upon 
each other’s society, there was, for many days, no renewal 
between them of a subject which, nevertheless, occupied many 
of their secret thoughts. 

Lance fancied that there was a changc in his friend. He was 
taciturn and often moody, sometimes they would ride for hours 
side by side together in going to or coming back from hunting, 
and yet Jack would not utter a single word. If Lance spoke to 
him, he would start as though awaking from a dream, and rouse 
himself with an evident effort for a moment to reply to his 
remarks, only to lapse again immediately into the same gloomy 
silence. Once or twice, too, he had turned suddenly to his friend 
as though impelled to unburden himself of something of im- 
portance, but when he was apparently upon the point of speaking, 
something always held him back and he would look away again 
in embarrassment, his lips closing together firmly as though to 
check the utterance of words he might afterwards regret. 

Lance wondered what it all meant. He knew well that 
Jack’s nature was reserved to a fault, and that only great trouble 
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would ever force him into needless confidences, and yet with an 
unerring instinct he divined that he longed to confide in him if 
only he dared to do so, 

The moment when Jack could no longer hold his peace was 
nearer than he imagined. 

Ever since that momentous conversation between them on the 
subject of Madge’s death, Jack’s conscience had been terribly 
awake within him, and all Lance’s vague doubts and uncer- 
tainties recurred to him again and again with a cruel insistance. 

The idea that she might be alive began to haunt him. The 
whole fabric of his own long-established convictions concerning 
her having fallen to the earth like a pack of cards by the fact of 
her, having written to Lance so short a time ago, seemed to leave 
him in a chaos of uncertainty concerning her fate which daily 
increased upon him. 

How was it possible for him to marry Agnes Verinder unless 
he could be certain that his first wife was actually dead! As 
the days went by, he pondered over the problem more and more, 
and he began to think as Lance had thought, that if there had 
been deceit used at one time, there was nothing to prove that 
there had not been foul play at another. 

Sometimes he wondered whether the letter that Lance had 
received had been a forgery, and sometimes (remembering that 
she had never answered nor responded even to his first letter in 
any way) it seemed to him that there must have been a plot 
invented by her people to defraud him of her and to make him 
abandon her altogether. His thoughts began to dwell upon her, 
not as one long loved and lost, who has gone to a better world, 
but as one who lived still somewhere, and might at any time 
return to him. 

She began to visit him in his dreams. Night after night he 
would fancy that Madge, sweet and fresh as the country flowers 
amongst which he had wooed and won her, stood smiling by his 
bedside, beckoning to him to follow her with those slender hands 
which he remembered so well. Sometimes the vision of her 
was so real and life-like that he would awaken with a cry, with 
her name upon his lips and all the agony of losing her again in 
his beating heart. 

At length there came a day when he realized that at any cost 
he must find out something more about her. 
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He remembered a man who might be able to help him. 
He remembered the Reverend Cyril Storey. Secretly and 
without speaking of his intention to Lance, he wrote to him at 
the Vicarage of Compton-on-the-Hill. His letter was guarded 
and very judicious. He wrote in a casual and friendly fashion, 
asked for news of his old friend, said how much he would like 
to see him again, was he married or still single? had the fever 
of last summer affected his Parish much? then quite at the end 
he wrote: “I hear sad news of Fairmead Hall; which of the 
old ladies was it who died there a few months ago? I have 
lost sight of them now and should like to know.” 

He regarded this letter as a very chef @euvre of diplomacy. 
Storey could neither be surprised nor startled by such guarded 
enquirics concerning the aunts of the girl he had married, and if 
on the other hand he knew that it was Madge who had died, 
surely he would make some allusion to the fact in his reply. 

His cleverness was thrown away. After a week, his own 
letter came back to him through the dead letter office, with a 
large “Not Known” scrawled across the envelope. 

Then at last he was reduced to speaking to Lance, still 
however, adhering to his intention of jealously keeping from 
him the secret romance of his past. 

“What became of Cyril Storey, Lance?” he asked suddenly 
of him, as they were jogging along to the meet that morning 
through a network of narrow and muddy lanes. 

“Now, what a curious thing you should mention him!” cried 
Lance. “I was just thinking about him. I saw the birth of a 
child of his in the paper this morning.” 

“ What, is he married then ?” 

“Oh, yes, long ago—didn’t you know? he married three years 
ago, a girl with a lot of money I believe,a Miss Graves—trust 
those parsons for picking up the heiresses !” 

“Where is he living? I should like to see him again.” 

“Well, that you can’t do, because he got a Chaplaincy in 
India through his wife’s people. I see that he is at the present 
moment at Simla.” 

“And so he left Compton-on-the-Hill then ?” 

“Oh yes, he left it very soon after your poor father’s death, I 
believe—after we left the dear old Matad you know—I had a 
letter from him at the time. He hadanother living given him in 
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the North of England, where I believe he met Miss Graves 
and married her at a very short notice. She was pretty too, I 
heard,” added Lance contemplatively. 

But Jack was totally uninterested in Miss Graves’ personal 
appearance—he remained silent. 

In that direction at all events there was nothing further to 
be discovered. 

He might have saved himself the trouble of writing to 
Compton-on-the-Ilill if he had consulted Lance in the first 
instance, and he might have saved a whole week which he had 
wasted in waiting for an answer to that letter. 

It was now the fourteenth of November, and his wedding-day 
was fixed for the tenth of December ! 

Between this and then he must know the truth. He could 
not marry Agnes—if even at some remote corner of the 
earth his Madge yet lived. Neither on the other hand could 
he for the second time break his faith to Miss Verinder on the 
bare suspicion of a doubt that might be only in his own 
imagination. 

“Lance,” he said to his friend that night. “I have made up 
my mind to run down to Fairley. Will you go with me?” 

Mr. Parker looked exceedingly agitated ; had Jack let off a 
rocket between them on the hearthrug he could not, in fact, have 
been more startled. 

He jumped up from his chair, and walked half across the 
room and back, before he was able to answer, and his voice was 
rough and uncompromising when he spoke at last. 

“What do you want to go there for?” 

“Lance, I must—I must know if Madge is dead,” replied the 
other earnestly. 

“You doubt it then ?” 

“Did you not doubt it yourself? Did you not say so?” 

“My dear fellow—my own doubts—well, perhaps I should not 
have mentioned them, God knows they are intangible enough ! 
If I had not, fool that I am, clung to a straw with the despair 
of a drowning man, I should not perhaps have revived what 
must always be a most painful subject between us. In the 
future—I do not say that I might not be weak enough to take 
some sort of steps to find out what became of her; but for the 
present—take my advice, Jack, and let it alone.” 
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“IT do not understand you, Lance, you are speaking in 
riddles.” 

“Then it is high time you should understand me, Jack,” cried 
Lance, “ we have talked in riddles too long it seems to me— 
now let us have no more misapprehensions about it.” 

He had stopped before Jack’s chair, short and fat and un- 
couth as he was, there was a certain dignity about him, he 
was so terribly in earnest! The time for empty civilities 
was gone by, the time for grim and sober truth had 
come. 

“Look here, Jack, you are the best of good fellows, and you 
are my dearest friend. But there is something that is even 
more sacred than friendship.” 

“My dear Lance : 

“No, do not interrupt me, listen to me to the end, and then 
you shall say what you like. You know that I loved Madge 
Durham—let there be no further mysteries between us—I loved 
her, as I am never likely to love anybody else in this world 
again. But to you I resigned her, not for your sake, but for 
hers, because I had reason to believe that she loved you and 
not me.” 

Jack’s head was bent, he leant forward upon his knees, and 
his whole attitude was one of intense dejection. 

“Whether you loved her or no——” 

“TI did love her, Lance,” he said quickly. 

“ Well, you may have done so, I will take your word for it, as 
you say so, but whether you wooed her honestly and bravely, 
or selfishly left her to eat out her heart in despair and loneliness, 
is what you alone know, and is what I will not now seek to wrest 
from you—that secret lies buried in your own heart, and as I 
most sadly fear in her grave. That is of the past, nothing can 
retrieve it—only for the present it has become my turn. You 
are about to be married, you are pledged to a beautiful woman 
whom you have deliberately chosen for your wife. You can 
have nothing more to do with Madge Durham. Dead or alive, 
she is mine. If she is dead, then it is I alone who have a right 
to mourn her ; if, by any miracle, she be still alive, then it is I 
who will win her. I have been faithful to her, I gave her up 
to you once, and you flung her love away. I will not give her 
up to you a second time.” 
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“You do not understand, Lance, you do not know all,” 
groaned Jack. 

But Lance was no longer capable of hearing him. 

“T have a right to her,” he repeated with a sort of angry ex- 
altation, “alive or dead I have a right to her! Stand back, 
therefore, from the grave by which you have no claim to weep, 
keep away from the dregs of a life which you have shattered by 
your coldness and neglect. You shall not go to Fairley. Itis I 
who will go ieee I will go alone !—Now, if you have any- 
thing to say, say on.’ 

He flung himself back into his suite and waited. But Jack 

never spoke nor lifted his head. 
—He could not bring himself to confess the truth. Even at this 
moment, when he realised of what vital importance to his whole 
future it was that he should allay every shadow of a doubt— 
he could not bring himself to speak the words which should dis- 
close the sealed chapter of his secret marriage. 

He recciled from Lance’s surprise and indignation, he shrank 
from his questioning and upraiding. Why, indeed, should he 
lay himself open to so much pain and wretchedness, when in all 


human probability Madge was dead and he need never tell his 
secret? 


If Lance considered him guilty now, how much more would 
he not blame him were he to know the whole truth ? 

He could not speak it. 

After a long pause, he said almost humbly : 

“Will you go to Fairmead at once then, Lance ?” 

“ To-morrow, if you like.” 

“ And will you telegraph to me instantly all that you find out?” 

“Of course. I do not think, however, that we must build any 
hopes upon it. I will, however, see Miss Durham and I will 
see the clergyman of the parish and the registers, after that we 
can do nothing more. I will start to-morrow,” he added after a 
pause. 

“Then I will go to London, they want me in Hill Street. I 
will stay a few days with my mother, where you can telegraph 
to me any news you learn.” 

Both felt this resolution to be a relief. After the storm of 
their late conversation, it would have been almost impossible to 
go on with their present life together, without some sort of break. 
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The next morning’s post, however, brought a necessary 
change of plans, of Jack’s plans at all events. 

Lord Castlemere wrote to say that he was returning to Castle 
Regis for a few days on his way toa flying visit to Hill Street. 
It was necessary that Jack should remain where he was, to 
welcome his uncle. After that they might go on together to 
London. 

Lance started from Northminster by an afternoon train and 
the carriage which took him to the station brought Lord Castle- 
mere home. 

His uncle arrived with evident trouble on his brow. On 
entering the house he looked about him for Lance Parker, and 
seemed somewhat relieved to hear that Lance had gone south for 
a few days. 

“T am glad of it, my boy, glad of it. The fact is, much as I 
like Parker personally and highly as I value him as a friend for 
you, there are still critical times in every family history when it 
is better to be alone.” 

“ And is this a critical time, uncle ?” 

“Yes, my boy, yes.” And then Jack perceived that his uncle 
had something of importance to communicate to him. 

Shortly after his arrival he summoned his nephew into his 
study. 

“Jack,” he said, with impressive solemnity, “ I have something 
of a painful nature to communicate to you.” 

For a moment Jack’s heart stood still, and the room seemed 
to go round with him. J/adge / was the unspoken exclamation 
of his whole being. But it was not about Madge. 

“My dear Jack, you know, I daresay, what a strong wish I 
have always entertained for your marriage with Agnes ?” 

“Tam aware of it, uncle.” 

“You dear mother and myself have always been agreed upon 
this subject. I desired it years ago, and when, in a mysterious 
manner, your brief engagement to her came to an end, nobody 
regretted it more than I did, although, in our great grief 
about your father and our subsequent anxiety about your 
mother’s health, the subject did not for the moment admit of 
much discussion. Of course, when you made up your differences 
with Agnes and again offered your hand to her, no one rejoiced 
more sincerely than myself.” 
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After this preamble Lord Castlemere became suddenly silent, 
and appeared from some cause or other to be considerably 
embarrassed. 

After some minutes, as Jack said nothing, he continued, 
although with evident effort : 

“TI believed her to be a good, pure-minded, honest-hearted 
girl, devoted to yourself. I say I deléeved, with intention, Jack, 
for to my deep sorrow, I believe it no longer.” 

“ My dear uncle !”—Jack sprang to his feet, flushed and angry 
—“TI cannot listen to this.” 

“Have patience with me, Jack,” said Lord Castlemere, stretch- 
ing out a hand to his nephew across the table. “I have been 
staying in a house where I became an unwilling listener to a 
conversation not intended’ for my ears. Miss Verinder was 
discussed. The ladies who mentioned her spoke of her with 
scorn and contempt, lightly — as no good woman should be 
spoken of—they said that she has as good as been engaged for 
some years to a certain Major Hugh Lawley, with whom her 
name has been coupled—with dishonour—with infamy !” 

“T cannot allow you to say this,” cried Jack; “ it is unworthy 
of you to have listened patiently to such cruel slander.” 

“My dear boy, I honour you for your indignation ; it is only 
what I anticipated; but you wrong me. I did not listen 
patiently—my patience left me when I heard these ladies pitying 
you—you, my heir!—for being deceived by such a woman! I 
burst from my retreat !—I confronted them—I dared them to 
prove their wicked words against my future daughter-in-law— 
and they answered, ‘ Ask the Duchess of St. Grail—she will tell 
you the sort of character which your son’s betrothed bears in the 
world. Jack, the duchess was my mother’s bosom friend. She 
is the soul of honour, of goodness and of truth. I am on my 
way to London to ask her, and I will abide by her decision, for 
she is a woman who never listens to scandal. But of one thing 
I am determined—no woman whose name is not above the 
breath of suspicion shall ever, with my consent, become your 
wife. I shall withdraw my approval of the marriage.” 

There were a few minutes of painful silence. Jack had walked 
away to the window and stood looking out on the winter lanc- 
Scape, with his back to the room—he felt that he was at a crisis 
of his fate, yet, even at that moment—so strangely are the ‘trifles 
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of life bound up with its sterner issues—he found time to notice 
that the sun was going down redly behind the bare woods in a 
pale and cloudless sky, and he said to himself, “It looks uncom- 
monly like a frost coming on with that sky and a rising glass” 
Then he pulled himsclf together with an effort, and over his 
whole being there swept such a longing for Madge—for a breath 
of her sweetness and goodness, for the security with which a 
man turns to one whom he knows to be true and honest—as a 
refuge against all that is false and unhallowed—that for one 
moment it seemed to him that to take his uncle’s words as a 
loophole of escape, and ignobly to shuffle his own responsibili- 
ties upon his shoulders, would be, after all, the easiest and 
simplest course to pursue. 

Suppose Lance should send him word that Madge yet lived! 
Then, indeed, perforce, all must end between himself and 
Agnes, but, on the other hand, if, as most probable, it were true 
enough that she was dead, would not this fresh complication 
enable him to find yet another way whereby he might escape 
from a distasteful union with a woman he neither loved nor 
respected ? 

But although he did not love her, something held him back 
from condemning her unheard, and from giving her up from 
self-interested motives. He had behaved so badly to Agnes in 
the past, that honour, as well as duty, bade him strain every point 
in her favour in the present. 

He had strong notions of justice. To condemn a woman 
unheard upon a base and unsupported slander was repugnant 
to his nature. As a man of the present generation he was 
perhaps somewhat lacking in those high and punctilious old- 
world notions of woman’s sanctity which men of his uncle’s age 
and standing entertain. In Lord Castlemere’s eyes the merest 
breath against a woman’s honour was sufficient to tarnish it for 
ever. A woman who was not well spoken of by the whole 
world, even as his own mother had been, was, to him, unworthy 
altogether. But Jack knew very well that all these exalted 
standards have, in these latter days, considerably fallen from 
their first estate. A woman may be absolutely spotless in 
character, and yet be cruelly maligned and slandered by the 
senseless tongues of her idle fellow-women. Jack felt that he 
could not condemn her upon this. Agnes might be vain and 
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selfish, her nature might be coarse and venial, yet there 
might still be nothing against her to preclude him from making 
her his wife. She had possibly never cared for himself, nay, 
she had very probably flirted desperately with this other man— 
flirted injudiciously perhaps, and without much reticence in her 
words or actions—but still, for the mere folly of a girlish past he 
had no right to cancel his obligations towards her. He had 
never supposed her to be perfect—to find that she was faulty 
was therefore no great shock to him. 

When he spoke at last to his uncle, he had made up his mind 
that he must stand by her. 

“TI think, he said, “that you will find that the Duchess of St. 
Grail will not give much credence to this slanderous story—she 
knows the world too well. But whether she does so or no, it 
can make no difference in my relations to Miss Verinder. No- 
thing but absolute proof of her guilt could justify me in breaking 
my engagement to her, and that, I imagine, these mischief-loving 
women who spoke ill of her, are scarcely prepared to supply. 
I have promised to marry Agnes, and 1 must keep my word. 
Her present conduct is at all events irreproachable. Into her 
past, I, of all men, have no right to pry. Towards me, at least, 
she has never behaved falsely.” 

Yet what he had heard of her, did not tend to increase his 
respect, nor yet to rekindle the feeble and flickering flame of his 
affection. The look-out of his future was indeed dark ! 

Lord Castlemere was deeply disturbed ; he secretly made up 
his mind to question his friend the Duchess—yet he saw that it 
was too late to break off the match. The conviction also that it 
was mainly his own doing, and that between them, he and Lady 
Mary had made a mess of Jack’s future, did not tend either to 
soothe his ruffled spirits. 

“Tf I had not been so keen about an heir!” he said to him- 
self with bitter self-reproach, “if I had only let the boy alone to 
choose a wife for himself——! ” 

Who knows how many thorny roads of life are not sprinkled 
by those hopeless words, “ if only !” 

“My boy,” he said presently with a deep emotion, “you could 
not be dearer to me if you were my own son. I wanted to see 
you happy with a wife and children of your own before I died— 
I wanted too—God forgive my pride !—to be certain that the old 

21* 
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name would not become extinct, and now perhaps I am to be 
punished. I would give my right hand, gladly, sooner than that 
your married life should be unhappy. Reflect, I entreat you, 
before it is too late, it would be better for you to marry a dairy- 
maid who was good and true and honest—than to tie yourself to 
one whom you may discover when it is too late to be false and 
unworthy.” 

Jack made no reply. He grasped his uncle’s hand in silence 
and, in the bitterness of a great remorse, he thought of Madge! 

The door opened, the footman brought in the evening letters 
upon a silver tray. 

There was a letter from Agnes amongst them—a letter 
trivial as it was—which filled him with rage. He crushed it up 
in his hand with an angry hopelessness and thrust it deep down 
into his pocket. 

On the top of what they had been speaking of, there was a 
horrible pathos about that letter. 

His honour, his good name, his future, had hung in the balance 
whilst Agnes wrote with a very passion of earnestness about a 
coveted jewel! 


——_—_ - 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE PEARL NECKLACE. 
‘* Now will I show myself to have more of the serpent than the dove; that is, more 
knave than fool.""— 
—CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 
IN the strong room at Castle Regis, together with the title 
deeds of the estates, the will of the present Lord, and sundry 
other interesting family papers, there was kept a certain neck- 
lace, which from time immemorial had been regarded with an 
almost superstitious veneration, by many generations of the 
Castlemere family. 

It consisted of three rows of oriental pearls, of large size and 
of extreme beauty, fastened together by an antique gold clasp, 
in which was set one huge and magnificent ruby of absolutely 
priceless value. 

This necklace had been worn in turn by many successive 
Ladies Castlemere. In the picture gallery it figured about the 
necks of the wives of the Lords of Castlemere. It was painted 
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in a certain very beautiful and well authenticated portrait by 
Vandyke, and reappeared again in a no less valuable picture by 
Gainsborough. 

How the necklace came into the family was never satis- 
factorily accounted for, although it was said to have been 
brought from the East at the time of the second Crusade, but 
there existed a very ancient tradition concerning it, to the effect 
that if it were ever worn, even for a moment, by any other save 
by the reigning Lady Castlemere, sundry disasters and cala- 
mities would inevitably befall the persons and estates of the 
Castlemeres. 

This prophecy, in well-nigh illegible old characters traced 
upon a parchment that was yellow with age, was kept in the 
same case with the jewel amongst the rest of the family archives, 
and was respected and devoutly believed in, even in these latter 
days of practical and common-sense incredulity. During the life 
of the present Lord the necklace, as he was unmarried, had 
never been worn, but was kept immured in its strong case, 
whence it was occasionally taken to be exhibited to some 
visitor at the Castle who might have expressed any interest in 
it and any desire to behold it. 

In this manner it came, not unnaturally, to be shown to Agnes 
Verinder, in fact,*Lord Castlemere himself had taken her up 
into the strong room and _ had lifted it out of its case in order 
to display it to her. 

She was allowed to take it into her hands and to admire it to 
her heart’s content, but not to clasp it about her neck or even to 
twist it about her wrist, lest, as he told her smilingly, evil should 
therefrom accrue to her future husband’s property. 

There are many old English families in which heirlooms with 
similar strange traditions attached to them, are still religiously 
preserved, whilst the conditions under which they are held are 
most rigidly maintained and in many cases firmly believed in, 
in spite both of reason and of common sense, and of the rapid 
onward march of nineteenth century science and intelligence. 

The fact of the matter being, that a belief in the supernatural 
is so deeply implanted in the human mind—so essentially an 
instinct of our nature—that not all the blazing lights of science 
and of education have been able wholly to exterminate it from 
our innermost hearts. 
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It lurks in hidden corners, or springs up again and again in 
strange and unforeseen places, often where we should least have 
expected to come across it. So that there arises at length in the 
minds of those who are wise, a doubt as to whether this inherent 
element of man’s being can ever be entirely blotted out from 
amongst us; whether indeed it may not be undesirable to 
smother it, and whether, above all, there are not things in 
Heaven and in Earth which man’s philosophy and man’s 
intellect will never be able to fully understand and to account 
for. 

In some persons however this subtle sense of a superstitious 
veneration seems certainly to be altogether left out. These are 
the materialists of the world, to whom life and its issues is 
nothing but a well-poised machine of levers and of cog-wheels, 
and to whom the gratification of the senses, no less than that of 
the mental faculties, are the only rational realities of existence. 

In such minds the imaginative and artistic faculties have little 
or no place, and naturally the incomprehensible and the 
unknown also only bring to them a sense of impaticnce and of 
irritation. 

Agnes Verinder for instance regarded the venerable traditions 
of the Castlemere necklace with the utmost scorn and contempt. 

She could not understand how sensible persons like Lord 
Castlemere and Lady Mary and Jack could possibly have any 
respect for such a ridiculous old story, She was angry with the 
folly as she considered it, which stood betwixt her and the 
gratification of her wishes. 

She loved jewellery with all the passion of a vain and 
covetous nature, and when Lord Castlemere showed the treasure 
to her, she was loud in her expressions of admiration of the 
beautiful necklace with its milk-white rows of exquisite pearls 
and the flashing fire of its monster ruby. Moreover, she longed 
with her whole soul to possess it for her own. 

Afterwards, in talking of it to Jack, she expressed to him in 


strong language her great desire to wear it, and he had laugh- 
ingly said to her: 


“ And so you will, my dear, one of these days, when the dear 
old man is gone to his rest, and you have become Lady 
Castlemere, but I hope you won’t be able to wear it yet awhile.” 

“Of course I don’t want your uncle to die,” she had answered, 
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“but I do think it foolish to keep up that stupid superstition ! 
What possible difference could it make to him or to anybody if I 
were to wear it as soon as I am married ?” 

“Stupid or no—it is a superstition which every Lord of 
Castlemere has religiously adhered to, and which my uncle would 
never think of setting aside. You will have to wait for your 
necklace, Agnes, until you are the reigning qucen, and, as the 
saying is, to ‘rough it’ on my grandmother’s diamonds in the 
meantime !” 

No more had been said between them on the subject at the 
time. But Agnes often went up into the picture gallery whilst 
she was staying at Castle Regis, in order to feast her eyes upon 
the different family portraits in which the wonderful necklace 
was reproduced ; there arose in her ill-governed mind a strong 
and greedy longing to possess this priceless treasure now that 
she was in the prime of her womanly beauty; and she ex- 
perienced a dull anger at the folly of keeping it from her under 
lock and key for perhaps another ten or twelve years, when 
maybe the beautiful throat and bosom which would so well set 
it off to-day should have lost something perhaps of its present 
fairness. 

With the perversity of human nature, the mere fact that this 
jewel was denied to her made her desire to possess it the greatere 
Not all the beauty of the family diamonds which were to be 
purposely re-set for her, nor the many lovely modern trinkets 
which her friends and relations were about to present to her, 
could suffice to console her for the lack of this one thing which 
she was forbidden to possess. 

It was therefore no wonder perhaps that Jack was seriously 
annoyed to receive a long letter from her, in which, with the 
most passionate entreaties and prayers, she implored him to 
move his uncle’s resolution so that she might be permitted to 
wear the famous pearl necklace—at least on her wedding-day. 

She represented to him that her toilette would be incomplete 
without it, that the descriptions of her costume in the Society 
papers would be lacking in their crowning feature, that all her 
friends thought her a fool not to get hold of it, and that her own 
heart was set upon it more than anything else on earth. 

She adjured him by his affection and his troth—things she 
had cared little about hitherto—not to deny to her this one 
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great wish of her soul, and to do his utmost to persuade his 
uncle to allow her to wear it. 

“He will do anything on earth for you, Jack,” she wrote. 
“So I know that if you really put your whole mind to it that 
you will be able to get it for me.” 

Jack read all this again for the second time in the train, as he 
and his uncle were journeying Londonwards the following day. 

There was a slight frown upon his forehead as he scanned the 
closely-written pages ; her elaborate arguments failed entirely to 
move him, and when he had finished the letter he glanced up at 
his uncle who was sitting opposite to him. 

Lord Castlemere had been reading the paper, but he had laid 
it aside now, and to Jack’s fancy he looked worried and anxious. 
Agnes could not have pitched upon a worse moment in which to 
urge an unpalatable request upon him. The old man’s mind 
was full of suspicions and of doubts about her, his good opinion 
of her had been rudely shaken, and he was beginning to realize 
that, in spite of his friendship for Sir Herbert and his desire 
to unite the Deep Deane acres to the Castle Regis estates, he 
had possibly made a great mistake in fostering the marriage of 
his dearly loved nephew—his dear Mary’s boy—with this hand- 
some but perhaps unprincipled heiress. He was one of those 
‘men whose faith in others remains blind and unreasoning, until 
once it has been shaken, but who then will never believe in them 
at all any more. Agnes had fallen from her pinnacle. She 
might not, indeed, be all that he feared, but, at any rate, her 
name had been lightly spoken of, and, for that reason alone, she 
was no longer worthy to be Jack’s wife, or the mother of Jack’s 
son. 

He might be harsh, unjust even, in his judgments, but that was 
how he regarded the matter. He could not blind himself to the 
fact that Jack was possibly in honour bound to marry her all the 
same, but the marriage no longer gave him any pleasure to 
contemplate, and if any way could, even now at the eleventh 
hour, be found whereby his nephew might creditably withdraw 
from it, Lord Castlemere would be unfeignedly glad of it. 

Jack, watching that pucker of trouble upon his uncle’s fore- 
head, folded up the letter again, and returned it to his pocket. 
He would not add to the old man’s worries, or increase his ill 
opinion of Agnes, by mentioning the subject to him at all. He 
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knew that he would never grant her request, and to ask such a 
thing would only anger him. 

Privately, Jack thought that the mere fact of her suggesting 
it, even to himself, was in the worst possible taste. 

He would tell her when he saw her that it was impossible, and 
that she must think of it no more. 

Then Lord Castlemere turned round to him, and, more for the 
sake of avoiding any uncomfortable allusion to Agnes than from 
any interest he took in the subject, asked him if his mother 
had told him about the little protégé she had picked up in the 
street. 

“She did tell me of it in her last letter—some child that was 
nearly run over, I think she said, and that she carried home with 
her. Has she mentioned it again to you, uncle?” 

“Yes, the boy is still with her. She has not found his parents 
yet ; she talks of keeping him.” 

“Of keeping him altogether! What on earth will she do with 
him?” 

“My dear boy, that is your mother’s affair! I never, as you 
know, thwart any of her whims and fancies.” 

“But surely the care of a child, at her age, and with her 
delicate health, will be too much for her! How old is the 
brat ?” 

“ About three, I think she says, and a charming little boy.” 

“ Still—to adopt a beggar’s child, of whom she knows nothing, 
seems a terrible risk. It will entail a great deal of expense 
upon her, and who can tell, moreover, what vices may not be 
born in him? and what seeds of evil may not develop and 
flourish by-and-bye? He may bring her an infinity of future 
trouble.” 

Lord Castlemere only shrugged his shoulders and laughed 
slightly. 

“Ah! that is all very well for you and I, Jack. But do you 
suppose a woman like your mother is likely to listen to argu- 
ments of that kind, when a helpless baby is thrown by chance 
into her arms? Good women, Jack, don’t reason ; they follow 
their hearts, and their hearts don’t very often lead them far 
wrong. It is a good thing for this world, Jack, that the women 
aren’t all as hard and calculating and practical as we men are— 
it’s just that irresponsible, soft-hearted foolishness, those tender, 
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reasonless impulses in them, which, doubtless, are God given, and 
not of earth, which make them of such infinite value to the 
grosser-fibred men to whom they belong.” And then he sighed, 
and looked away, for it came into his mind, all at once, that 
possibly Jack’s experience of such women as he was thinking of, 
would never go beyond his own mother; his wife, for certain, 
would not be one of them ! 

“T shall not interfere with your mother’s present fancy, my 
boy,” he resumed presently. “ She is bound to be right in what 
she is doing, and she is going to lose you, so why should we 
grudge her something fresh to love! She is clever, too; one 
can trust her not to do anything inconsiderately. I don't 
suppose the baby will turn out a thief or a murderer. She 
must see good in him already, or she wouldn’t have taken to 
him.’ 

When they reached the Midland terminus, the uncle and 
nephew separated. Lord Castlemere had bachelor quarters near 
Pall Mall, which he had always kept, for many years past, and 
to which he preferred to go, whilst Jack went to Hill Street to 
his mother’s. 

It was dark when he got to the house. The train was some- 
what late, and the ladies had waited dinner for him. He rushed 
up to his room to change his attire with only a passing greeting 
to them both upon the staircase. 

When he found himself sitting opposite to his betrothed at 
the dinner-table, he could not help being struck anew with her 
wonderful beauty. Agnes was dressed in a flowing tea-gown of 
a deep, tawny orange colour, with knots of lurid red amongst its 
folds. There was something oddly weird and fantastic about this 
garment. Under the lamp-light,as she stooped forward to speak 
to him, it seemed to be touched here and there with flecks of 
living flame, and her dark hair and splendid eyes stood out with 
an almost unearthly blackness in contrast with the strange, vivid 
colours. Always afterwards, in recalling that evening, he thought 
of her, clad from throat to feet in the sheen of that wonderful 
mixture of red and orange hues. 

There was a glitter of excitement in Miss Verinder’s eyes 
to-night ; she was glad to see him; life with Lady Mary had 
been decorously dull, and she was somewhat tired of pretend- 
ing to be good and amiable. Moreover, just of late, she was 
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conscious of having failed a little with her future mother-in-law. 
The episode of the child had annoyed her, the child himself 
did not attract her, and she was aware that Lady Mary con- 
sidered her unloveable and unwomanly in the attitude she had 
at first taken up about him. She had endeavoured to counteract 
this unfavourable impression by an elaborate after-pretence of 
sympathy and interest, but it was only pretence, and Lady Mary 
had seen through it. For the first time, Jack’s mother had her 
doubts about her, and Agnes felt out of touch with her. 

Jack’s arrival was a godsend to her; over Jack she flattered 
herself that her ascendancy was still absolute. She could do 
what she liked with him, twist him round her fingers. She 
meant to get that necklace out of him for her wedding-day ; by 
fair means, if possible, but if not, then by foul means. 

If Jack had only known what there was lying in the pocket 
of that tawny orange gown, or if he had only been there to see 
his beautiful Agnes’ face as she had unlocked her dressing-case 
that evening, and had taken from its secret drawer a paper that 
had lain in it safely for more than four whole years! Would 
he have eaten his dinner with so good an appetite? Would his 
eyes have rested so admiringly and approvingly upon her, as 
she bent smilingly to him across the flower-decked tablecloth ? 
And would he have said to himself, as he watched her, with a 
reversion of feeling in her favour : 

“After all, I have wronged her in my heart, and my uncle 
has done her an injustice! She may be foolish and vain, but she 
cannot have a bad nature with that face, and that smile, and 
those eyes!” 

For the reigning influence of the hour was, as of old, always 
paramount with Jack, and he was as prone as ever to be turned 
from his preconceived judgments and decisions by the magnetic 
strength of every-day associations, which affected his heart rather 
than his head. 

After dinner Lady Mary went upstairs to see her adopted 
boy in his nursery, and as Jack held open the door for her, he 
aughingly asked if he might be allowed to inspect “the new 
baby.” 

“ To-morrow, you shall see him, my dear, not to-night; if he 
is awake he might be frightened at a stranger. You and Agnes 
must have plenty to talk about, I shall leave you together” 
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This was the opportunity for which Agnes had been waiting. 
As soon as the door had closed upon the older woman, Miss 
Verinder cried, eagerly : 

“Well, Jack, what success ?” 

She had thrown herseif into a low arm-chair drawn straight 
up in front of the hearthrug; her head was tilted back upon 
scarlet cushions of Eastern embroidery ; her beautiful face was 
upturned towards him as he stood above her, leaning against 
the mantelpiece. “A symphony in red and orange ”—a modern 
painter would have called her. Somehow, to Jack, in spite of 
her glorious beauty, the idea that she resembled a wild animal, 
thrust itself into his mind. There was something panther- 
like about her; something cruel and stealthy and cunning. 
There were gleams of hidden fire in her splendid eyes, and 
the sneer of a treacherous smile upon the carmine of her 
lips. 

“What success?” she repeated impatiently, seeing that he 
only looked at her and did not answer. 

Now of course Jack knew perfectly well what she meant, but 
as he was an invertebrate animal, ze. a man deficient in moral 
pluck, he replied feebly enough : 

“Oh, how do you mean? What kind of success ?” 

She tapped her foot impatiently upon the carpet. 

“Pray don’t pretend ignorance, Jack, it’s so stupid! You 
know that I am alluding to the necklace.” 

“The pearl necklace?” repeated Jack uncomfortably, as 
though particularising its nature helped him somehow out of his 
difficulty. Miss Verinder contemptuously disregarded the 
subterfuge. 

“What does your uncle say? Have you gained him over? 
Will he let me have it?” 

It was astonishing how easy it had seemed to him in the train, 
and how difficult it was now! Would she spring at him? 
Would she show her claws and her teeth, his beautiful panther ? 
How ludicrously the horrible simile kept on twisting itself into 
the situation! If a veritable wild animal had arisen snarling 
from the luminous red gold of her draperies, and had confronted 
him with its fierce and wicked face, Jack felt he would scarcely 
have been surprised ! 

There was a brief silence. Jack held out his patent leather 
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pumps deliberately one after the other to the fire, with his face 
turned away from her. 

“ The fact is,” he said, at length, “I don’t know what my uncle 
says or thinks, because I have not asked him.” 

“Not asked him! What, not after my letter? After the way 
in which I entreated you to do so?” 

“No. _There was no need to ask him. Nothing on earth 
would induce him to grant you such a thing.” 

The ice once broken he found it easicr to go on—his courage 
and his strength came back to him. 

“ You—could make him grant my request if you chose,” she 
answered in a low, steady voice; “there is nothing Lord Castle- 
mere will not do for you—nothing on earth!” 

“It is an improper request,” cried Jack, with some 
anger. “You have no business to make it. I shall not be 
your mouth-piece. Ask him yourself, and see what he will 
say.” 

“Of course that is ridiculous! He would never do it for me— 
although he might very probably for you. Look here, Jack, 
don’t be such.a coward; do this thing for my sake. I have set 
my heart upon it ; surely you cannot deny me so trifling a thing 
when I ask it of you!” She rose from her seat and wound her 
hands round his arm, leaning against him with a little caressing 
abandon in her attitude ; her voice was gentle and conciliatory, 
and her eyes were full of tenderness. She was giving him his 
last chance, “It isnot too late, Jack, go and see him to-morrow 
morning and ask him.” 

Jack shook her off angrily and impatiently. 

“T will not, once for all! You have no business to ask for that 
necklace—you know what he, as well as I, think about it, and in 
what light we regard it. Do you suppose that, to gratify the 
mere whim of a vain and foolish woman, we should for one 
moment consent to trample upon all that our forefathers have 
held sacred? Let me hear no more of this, Agnes. I cannot go 
with you in this matter, and I do not intend to speak of it to 
my uncle.” 

Her colour rose, her face grew angry and rigid whilst he spoke. 
Her hand slipped swiftly into the pocket of her dress and 
grasped the hidden paper convulsively. 

“You will not? that is your answer! Think again, Jack. I 
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assure you you will be sorry for it. It will be the worse for you 
if you do not.” 

“T do not know what you mean, nor with what you are 
threatening me—but if I thought about it from now till 
Doomsday, I should still give you the same answer. I shall not 
mention the necklace to my uncle.” 

He tossed away the hand that lay upon his arm, and flung 
himself down into a chair, gnawing angrily at the corner of his 
moustache. 

Agnes stood for a second where he had left her, looking at 
him. She was pale now, and there was a certain concentration 
in her eyes and in the lines of her mouth, which, as he did not 
lift his head, he could not see. Slowly she drew forth the letter 
out of the folds of her orange draperies, and held it in both hands. 

“Then, my friend,” she said, slowly and deliberately, “I am 
afraid I must make you.” 

He made a gesture of contempt and anger. 

“Do you recognise this letter, Jack ?” she said, and thrust the 
paper she held suddenly towards him, taking care not to loosen 
her hold upon it. 

Jack’s eyes fell upon it—vazuely at first, but after a second 
with a startled eagerness ; he recognised his own handwriting— 
his own words—the words in which he had striven to break 
the ice of their coming parting to his new-made wife, and had 
entreated her to meet him on the morrow at Fairley Junction! 
The lines danced before his eyes, the room seemed to go round 
with him—he tried to snatch the Ictter from her hands, but she 
was too quick for him, and whisked it away behind her back, 
with a short peal of mocking laughter. 

He sprang to his feet and faced her furiously. 

“ How did you get that letter? how did you get it? By God, 
if you don’t speak the truth, I will kill you!” 

“ My dear Jack, pray calm yourself P 

“ Speak at once!” he repeated wildly. 

“Give me time to speak then! You sent me the letter 
yourself !” 

“T sent it you? It isa lie!” 

“Fie! what an uncivil word to a lady!—but it is not a lie, 
but the truth. You posted the letter, I suppose, and the 
postman delivered it duly in Hans Place. See, here is the 
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envelope, which you are at liberty to examine as much 
as you please.” 

He took it from her hand and looked at it bewilderedly. His 
memory was a chaos, he passed his hand vaguely over his head 
—it was his own handwriting—he had written that address— 
how did that letter get into it? He could remember nothing ! 

Only out of the darkness of his mind one thing awoke with a 
startling reality. 

“ That letter was not intended for you.” 

“T am quite aware of it, Jack.” 

“ And yet you kept it—you have kept it all this time!” 

“Certainly. Wherefore should I not keep it ?” 

“ And—the other letter—the letter that was meant for you— 
where did that go?” 

She laughed a cruel little laugh of mockery. 

“OQh—that went, I imagine, to the lady to whom you were 
anxious to. make a ‘regular allowance’; it’s very simple, Jack! a 
case of wrong envelopes! It happens oftener in this world than 
you may suppose—it was not at all an original mistake, my poor 
boy—it has been done hundreds of times, only not always with 
such amusing results !” 

He turned away from her with a groan. What had he written 
in that other letter which' his Madge must have received ?—the 
letter which—oh, wretched man that he was !—must have broken 
her heart ! 

He could not recall the cruel words, yet he remembered the 
gist of it well enough—well enough! It might well indeed have 
killed her. 

“ Now then, Jack, my dear, be sensible,” said the cool voice of 
his betrothed, breaking in upon the agony of his miserable 
remorse. “If you do not exert your influence to get me that 
necklace, I am going to lay that letter before your good uncle, 
who has so high an opinion of you, and your pure-minded 
mother, who believes you to be a saint upon earth! I don’t think 
they will appreciate it, either of them !” 

“You are a devil, Agnes! ™ 

“Jack, my.dear, spare me your bad language—it is in bad 
taste, and it will not make me break off my engagement to you, 
because it suits me to marry you. I cannot, you see, be thrown 
over a second time! So don’t let us have any hard words. I 
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am sure you will be sensible. You would not care for that 
little past episode to become known to your people ?” 

“Do your worst,” he answered gloomily. “ You cannot injure 
the dead.” 

He sank into a chair, and buried his face in his hands. 

Agnes stood for a moment watching him with a curious smile 
of triumph. 

“T shall give you till to-morrow to think it over,” she said 
presently. “I am quite willing to meet you half-way and to be 
amiable. If you do as I wish we can easily burn this letter 
together to-morrow, and then we shall not injure either the living 
or—the dead, as you say!” 

There was a swish of satin draperies as they swept across the 
carpet—the soft closing of a door—and he was alone. 


(To be concluded.) 





